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GOD: MAN’S FIRST NEED 
Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


“Tf we are to prevent further social decadence, if we are to save the human 

race from sinking to the level of savage beasts, we must acknowledge and™. . 
observe our obligations toward Almighty God and try to induce otherf 
men to do the same. This must be the first feature of any. plan for the 
post-war world if it is to provide reasonable hope for success. . . . The 
world-wide catastrophe that we have witnessed in our times arose chiefly{Mthe ret 
from the rejection of God by those who governed their fellow men.” values, 





GOD IN EDUCATION 
cp wane 1. Gannon, S.J. | — da, gion 


“The principal] difficulty, however, still remains. It is the attitude of the 
teachers. Too many have brought to their tasks spiritual ignorance, spiritual 
confusion, spiritual revolt. . . . Our children’s children, in this brave new 
world which we may never see, must realize that they are men, angels, as 
well as animals; men with powers of imagination, reason, will and capabili- 
ties for unselfishness that verge on the sublime; men whose fathers often 
reached the heights before them and left inspiring records for them to 
read, in Philosophy, in History and in Literature: *. . For only such men 
as these can speak of lasting victory.” 
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RECOROMe Tr 4COD IN ECONOMIC LIFE 
Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 





“God, by His law, which we call the natural law when it governs man‘ 
own conduct on earth, intended that the temporal order of the production 
and exchange of goods also have its sacred aspect. It is undertaken by the 
children of God, hence by those who are brothers under God. We shall 
labor in vain through our legislation and other activities directed at social 


NE RNUEL ESCO betterment unless we keep this fact in mind.” 
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"Blessed be those who realize that great work fora new and Just 





OD IN SOCIETY 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


It is on the dignity of man as God’s image, that democracy is founded. 
... A brave new world is not a requisite for peace. . . . We can best reach 
the goal of peace by helping the brave old, world abandon the sins that 
made it weak, and recover the courage that made it heroic. The crisis of 
our time is moral. . . . Root out of American: life every manifestation of 

ymthe retreat from reason. . . . Revive faith in the individual as the key to 
values, recognizing that man was created to the image of God.” 





GOD IN THE HOME 


Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 


“He who would encompass the downfall of a nation will never fail if he 
plants the seeds of moral decay in the bosom of the home. He who would 
strengthen a nation and have it yield the finest fruits of civilization and 
contribute the most precious legacy to posterity, had best begin at the home. 
To the fathers and mothers who are groping for the path to enduring 
peace and love and happiness, we say: “Put God into your home and 
keep Him there—and all will be well with you and with America.” 





GOD IN GOVERNMENT 
Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


“The League of Nations failed, not as some say because its rulings had 
‘no teeth in them,’ not because the Covenant that went with the League 
was insincerely idealistic, but because the law and the justice and the 
mercy of God were not in it. . . . But to hold that religion, which makes Pg 
humane intercourse possible between John Smith and Richard Robinson, GOVERNMENT 
is not to be applied to the intercourse between nations, is to introduce or to hy Pe 
perpetuate international anarchy. . . . Unless the Lord live in the house \ pall 

of Government and be Master of the house, we who have labored to build 

it and who fight and die to perpetuate it, will have labored and fought Sei I 
and died in vain.” 
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THE TWILIGHT OF CAPITALISM 
AND THE WAR 


A Study of the Social and Economic Effects of 
Modern Capitalism and of Probable Post-War Trends 


By WALTER JOHN MARX, Ph.D. 


The Catholic University of America 


$2.75 


This book is a semi-popular analysis of the short-comings of 
capitalism, of the causes of the modern breakdown in the social and 
economic order and of the possible trends in the future. The stand- 
point of the author is sociological rather than pure economic. The 
analysis is carried out, if not originally, at least thoughtfully and 
competently. The author rightly stresses that the shortcomings of 
capitalism are not something incidental and external to it, but 
inherent in its nature. Therefore, its breakdown is due not to a 
historical accident but has been generated by the forces of capitalism 
itself. In this way the author happily synthesizes the Marxian 
standpoint with that of the Papal encyclicals. 

As to the way out of the present crisis, the author is semi-hopeful: 
if a profound religious revival occurs; if with it the family is reinte- 
grated; if a deep ethical renaissance takes place; then a democratic 
re-organization of society along the lines of an ethical guild-socialism 
is possible. Otherwise, a form of totalitarianism is hardly avoidable. 

One may disagree with some of the views of the author, but this 
does not hinder the book from constituting stimulating and thought- 
provoking reading for a large circle of intelligent readers. — 


Pitrrim A. SOROKIN (Harvard University) 
In The American Sociological Review. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
INTERN THE BISHOPS! 


SSEMBLING some items for 
comment this month I notice 
that by a rather rare coincidence 
they concern words and opinions 
rather than deeds and facts. Those 
who spoke them or wrote them are 
not all persons of renown, nor are all 
the dicta of world-shaking impor- 
tance. But the statements have all, 
I believe, a certain significance which 
may have escaped the casual news- 
paper reader, not to say the speakers 
or writers themselves. Hence the 
comment. 


R. WILLIAM CARD, Executive 
Secretary of the Chicago Coun- 
cil of American Soviet friendship, 
says that the Catholic bishops who 
criticized the Moscow Pact should 
be put in a concentration camp. 
Why a concentration camp? Why 
not exile? We have no Siberia, but 
how about Kiska or Attu? Would 
the genial doctor— 
too genial by Mos- 
cow standards— 
balk at “liquida- 
tion”? How about a public trial 
with a fanfare of publicity—with a 
world-wide radio hook-up from the 


Why Stop at 
Internment? 


court-room? Could not OGPU 
methods be applied to persuade the 
bishops to confess themselves trai- 
tors, Nazis, Fascists, Trotskyites or 
something? And then, finally, why 
not proceed to the tried and true 
device that has worked so well in 
the land that the Doctor loves best 
—the good old “purge”? 

Don’t be a sissy, Dr. Card. Speak 
your whole mind. Out with it. Or 
haven’t you the guts to go whole hog 
as they do in Russia? 


| papal trae why only bish- 
ops? Priests are just as vicious 
and just as dangerous. In fact more 
so; they get closer to the people, 
and (at least in the judgment of 
all anti-Catholics from ’way back), 
the word of the priest is law to 
the people. Bishops in any particu- 
lar country are a convenience but 
not a necessity. We 
could get our young 
men ordained in 
Mexico or in Canada, 
and there would be a 
constant seepage over the borders. 
Remember Elizabethan England 
when Catholic young men stole 


And Why 
Only 
Bishops? 
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away for education and ordination 
to France and managed to get back 
across the Channel. If you wish to 
do a thorough job, Dr. Card, you 
must liquidate the clergy with the 
hierarchy. 


| ape rbeigren why this dis- 
crimination in favor of Catho- 
lics, Dr. Card? How about Protes- 
tants and Jews? What did the So- 
viets do in Russia from 1917 until 
the other day? Proscribe one creed 
and tolerate others? Not at all. 
Lenin had the original simon-pure 
Communist doctrine: “All religious 
ideas are an unspeakable abomina- 
tion.” Mark you, Dr. Card, “All.” 
If we are to be totalitarian, let us 
be totalitarian. 

Ah, but this runs into numbers! 
What of it. When the kulaks and 
the peasants were to be liquidated 
in the Ukraine, did 
numbers awe the 
OGPU or the top 
men in Moscow? 
And were there not—at least at one 
time—ten millions in concentration 
camps in Russia? Once you get into 
this liquidation business, dear Doc- 
tor, you must throw squeamishness 
to the winds. Don’t start anything 
that you dare not finish. 

True, the “clean sweep” plan has 
been tried before, and with not too 
great success. Witness Yaroslav- 
sky’s deathbed confession that his 
twenty year propaganda for God- 
lessness was a “bust.” Julian the 
Apostate is reported to have said 
something to the same purport, 
though in more classic phrasing, 
“Vicisti Galilaee!” But never mind. 
If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again. And don’t be a “piker.” A 
hundred and fifty Catholic bishops 
in a concentration camp! Aren’t 
you being picayune? 


Whole Hog 
or None 


UT what was it after all, that an- 
noyed Dr. Card in that state- 
ment issued by the bishops and 
archbishops of the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference? Presumably this: 
“The declarations of the Moscow 
Conference do, indeed, open the way 
to necessary international co-opera- 
tion for peace as well as for war. In 
this they represent a definite step in 
the right direction. They do not, 
however, dispel the fear that com- 
promise on the ideals of the Atlan- 
tic Charter are in prospect. Some 
things these documents imply by 
statement and more significantly 
still by omission, leave an uneasi- 
ness in minds intent on peace with 
justice to all.” 

Presumably, I say, or ostensibly 
that was the offending passage. But 
if Dr. Card has been reading any 
newspapers except the Daily Work- 
er and the New Masses, he must 
have seen a hundred statements no 
less critical, or should we say ana- 
lytical, of the Moscow pact. The 
pact is worded so that it may mean 
anything or nothing. If the para- 
graph quoted was the basis of Dr. 
Card’s suggestion that the bishops 
be interned, he will have to demand 
that with them shall be imprisoned 
every intelligent and honest col- 
umnist, editorial writer and radio 
commentator in the United States. 


UT that passage about the Mos- 
cow Conference and its ignoring 

of the Atlantic Charter, is not the 
real gravamen of American Com- 
munists. What really irks them is 
this paragraph: “What reason tells 
us about God and His moral law is 
complemented and supplemented, is 
made definite and achievable in the 
Gospel of Christ. It is significant 


that when the Western peoples so- ; 
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cially ostracized the Savior and put 
their faith in secularism, they lost 
a clear vision of the moral law. 
They found no effective inspiration 
to civic virtue in materialism and 
naturalism, which despite signal ad- 
vances in science, invention and ad- 
ministrative techniques, closed the 
avenues of genuine social progress. 
We shall go back to God and the 
moral law when we re-establish 
Christ in our social life. The recog- 
nition of the sovereignty of God and 
of the moral law, as treasured in the 
Christian tradition, is basic to the 
right ordering of international rela- 
tions.” 


MERICAN Communists, Leftists, 
Fellow-travelers and all that ilk 
have a phobia of God, Religion, 
Church, Christ. If they ever come 
to dominate in this country they will 
cancel all Four Freedoms, begin- 
ning with Freedom 
of Religion. Up to 
the present they 
have not had the courage to say so. 
They need not say so. We know it 
without their saying it. The attack 
upon the bishops was a blind and at 
the same time a “dead give-away.” 
As for Stalin’s apparent recon- 
ciliation with the Church in Russia, 
either it is a diplomatic trick, or if 
it be genuine, it means the abandon- 
ment of the primary dogma of Marx- 
ian Communism: . “All religious 
ideas are an unspeakable abomina- 
tion,” poison to the people, an obsta- 
cle to economic and social reform, 
and the Church, so long as it exists, 
is a challenge to the totalitarian 
State. If Stalin has ditched that 
doctrine, he has betrayed the Revo- 
lution. But American Communists 
have not apostatized with him. 
Lenin’s original, authentic, undi- 
luted anti-religious Communism 


Theophobia 
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flourishes here on free American 
soil. 





IGNORANT WORLD-PLANNERS 


HEY J. TAYLOR, writing from 
Algiers, for the Scripps-Howard 
papers says: “It is an obvious fact, 
demonstrated early and emphati- 
cally, that we are simply out over 
our heads in trying to deal with 
European politics such as this [the 
conflict of French factions].. One 
most important and un-nameabie 
Frenchman told me today within 
the walls of DeGaulle’s own house, 
‘You Americans are 

children in affairs of Ignoramuses 
this kind; if you Rush In 
have a policy — and 

we cannot find that you have—it is 
an American policy and not a Euro- 
pean one. You think you under- 
stand Europe because you mean well 
toward Europe. But you lack gen- 
erations of the knowledge necessary 
even to recognize European pit- 
aw 

“We have been here with an enor- 
mous expedition for fourteen 
months, and we have been chopping 
down political and _ ideological 
fences which we should have been 
building if we ever are going to build 
them on the continent in accord 
with our declared purposes in this 
war. An intelligent European pol- 
icy for North Africa and Europe is 
not being displayed by us or by Eng- 
land, but by Russia. It is clear to 
the highest quarters here that Rus- 
sia has forgotten more about what 
to do in a situation of this sort than 
we in our immaturity will have 
time to learn.” 

Now where, kind reader, have you 
read the substance of those words 
before? Perhaps elsewhere than in 
the pages of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
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and in these very Editorial para- 
graphs but they have been said 
here again and again ever since 
our American world - planners— 
day-dreamers—commenced to talk 
about our duties, opportunities, re- 
sponsibilities in the reconstruction 
—no, not reconstruction but re-con- 
stitution—of Europe. To mention 
but one contributor, from whom I 
have learned a great deal about the 
complicated politics, national and 
international of Europe, there was 
Francis Stuart Campbell’s “This 
Business of Understanding Europe” 
in the January issue; and from time 
to time quotations in these very col- 
umns from Anne O’Hare McCormick 
who knows Europe, especially Cen- 
tral Europe, as well as you or I 
know New York or Pennsylvania or 
Illinois or Massachusetts. 

I have had over a long period of 
years intimate acquaintance with— 
shall we say thirty or forty—who 
know France intimately. Another 
of my close friends is an expert on 
Greece and Yugoslavia. Also I have 
been keenly inter- 
ested in Italy, espe- 
cially since Musso- 
lini’s phony March 
on Rome. Partly by 
instinct, partly by 
guesswork and largely by a reli- 
ance on general principles I man- 
aged to keep out of these pages 
the misjudgments of the Duce and 
of Fascismo made by most Ameri- 
cans. Also I cherish in memory 
what an American educated in Hun- 
gary told me were the last words to 
him of a great Hungarian diplomat, 
“Tell your countrymen to stay out 
of our politics. We have played 
politics here for a thousand years 
and with catastrophic results.” 

All of which doesn’t prove that I 
know anything about Europe. All 


The More 
You Learn, 
the Less 
You Know 


I know is that I don’t know any- 
thing about Europe. Neither do our 
American world planners who talk 
and write about re-organizing, re- 
creating, re-educating Europe. They 
are arrogant, and arrogant because 
ignorant. They remind me of the 
little girl who being suspiciously 
quiet, and abnormally intent with 
pencil and paper, was asked by her 
mother, “My dear, what are you do- 
ing?” “I’m drawing a picture of 
God,” said the child. “But darling, 
you can’t draw a picture of God: 
nobody knows what God looks like.” 
“They will know when I finish this,” 
said the sweet little thing. 

Nobody knows what Europe will 
look like when the war is over, and 
nobody knows how it is going to be 
rehabilitated. “Just you wait,” says 
the starry-eyed American Citizen 
Fixit, “until you see my blueprint.” 

The English have a word for it: 
“Silly Ass!” 


ADJ THAMI EL GLAOUI, Pasha 
of Marrakech, in French Mo- 
rocco, also granted an interview to 


Henry J. Taylor. They discussed 
“basic Moslem viewpoints regard- 
ing events on this fiery globe.” The 
setting, says Mr. Taylor, was like 
something out of the Arabian 
Nights. “We went into a sunlit gar- 
den with rows of beautiful fruit- 
bearing trees shading a brilliantly 
tiled pool. Next we entered the po- 
tentate’s personal apartments, re- 
moved our shoes and reclined on 
magnificent low divans beside a 
table laden with sweet mint tea and 
honey cakes.” 

After a good deal of polite palaver 
(the Oriental approach?) the Pasha 
got down to brass tacks and wielded 
the hammer. “The fact is,” he said, 
“that the Moslem world does not 
want the wondrous American world 
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or the incredible American way of 
life. We want the world of the 
Koran. There are devotional frag- 
ments in the Koran which represent 
sustained theological, social and 
political doctrines for the Islamic 
areas, and nothing 
can be done peace- 
fully in matters of 
individual freedom 
or prosperity which does not re- 
main within the limits of the faith 
expressed by the Mohammedan 
bible. .. . America either must omit 
the Moslem world, which is the 
largest bloc, or else it must take 
over the responsibility for French, 
British, Belgian, Portuguese and 
Spanish positions throughout the 
Moslem world. . . . America either 
must assume the bewildering eco- 
nomic, social and military responsi- 
bilities inherent in her dramatic 
words or else permit others to do the 
best they can on the spot. .. . Ameri- 
can policy today stirs up everything 
and settles nothing. The result is 
that it creates a void 
opening the way to 
new tyrannies in- 
stead of new free- 
doms. At the bottom 
of America’s attitude is the assump- 
tion that all the world wishes to be 
American. And this assumption is 
false.” 

That’s telling them, Pasha. But 
will the globalists take a hint, even 
a hint administered with a sledge 
hammer? Or will they continue the 
attempt to thrust democracy upon 
several hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple, Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists 
(they outnumber Christians two to 
one) who don’t know what we mean 
by democracy, wouldn’t want it if 
they did know, and will belch it out 
again if we try to stuff it down their 
throats, 


East Is 
East 


He Who 
Meddles, 
Muddles 
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What do the world-planners know 
about the “theological, social and 
political doctrines” of the Koran? 


_For that matter what do they know 


about the Koran? Or the Rig-Veda, 
or the Bhagavadgita, or the Dhama 
of Gotama the Buddha? Upon these 
and upon less well-known and more 
incomprehensible documents, as 
well as upon traditions as old as the 
world, the political as well as the 
social and religious culture of the 
Orient is based. 

In other words why in the name 
of common sense don’t we mind our 
own business and keep our nose out 
of the affairs of worlds and worlds 
of men of whom we know little 
more than we do of the men, if any, 
on Mars? Why continue to blab- 
blab about “all the freedoms for all 
mankind in all the 
world’’? An ac- 
quaintance of mine, 
a dealer in curios in 
Colorado, in the at- 
tempt to rush things, 
said to the Indians in Mexico who 
carved statuettes for him, “Make me 
two a day instead of one, and I will 
pay you a dollar a day instead of a 
quarter.” “What could we do,” 
said they, “with a dollar a day ex- 
cept get drunk and go to jail and 
then where would you get your 
figurines?” “We will give you the 
blessings of Democracy,” say the 
globalists to the heathen. “What 
would we do with the blessings of 
Democracy,” say they, “except go 
wild, make wars, and develop politi- 
cal corruption like you?” 


Freedom 

Whether 

You Want 
’ It or Not 


6¢ A MERICANS,” said the Pasha, 

“want to do everything quick- 
ly, so they do it badly.” It was 500 
years from Magna Charta to the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
perhaps another 200 or 300 before 
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King John’s time in which the Eng- 
lish people (or the barons) were 
getting ready to reject the absolut- 
ism of the monarch. “How do you 
get such a velvety lawn,” said the 
American to the English owner of a 
great (pre-war) estate. “Many 
things enter into the making of a 
lawn like that,” said the scion of an 
ancient house, “but the principal 
element is 300 years of skillful cul- 
tivation.” Certain things cannot be 
rushed—charters of freedom, vel- 
vety lawns and a thousand others. 
But one of them is the bestowal of 
“democracy” and freedom upon all 
the peoples in all the world. Asa 
matter of fact you cannot bestow 
freedom, or give freedom or grant 
freedom. Freedom has to be won. 
As for democracy, though it be meat 
for us, may it not be poison for 
some other people? 


ROFESSOR THOMAS A. BAI- 

LEY, of Leland Stanford, author 
of A Diplomatic History of the Amer- 
ican People, in a recent speech in 
New York, enumerated twenty-one 
“peace-making blunders” of Wood- 
row Wilson. “Perhaps his most 
tragic blunder,” said Dr. Bailey, was 
his belief that “mankind could at- 
tain a kind of international millen- 
nium at one bound.” Some silly— 
and unconsciously blasphemous— 
enthusiasts were in the habit of re- 
ferring to Mr. Wilson at the height 
of his popularity as a “Messiah.” 
The real Messiah had no illusions 
about making the world over “at 
one bound.” He said, “Go ye into 
the whole world and preach my Gos- 
pel to every creature. Go teach all 
nations.” But He did not add, “and 
see that you have the world con- 
verted in a hundred years, or a 
thousand,” We are still at that job 
after 1900 years, and our progress 
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seems as slow as that of the 5th or 
the 8th Army up the Italian penin- 
sula. (By the way, who was it who 
referred to that thorny backbone of 
Italian mountains as a “soft under- 
belly’”’?) 

Christianity goes slowly, because 
the method of Christ is “teach” and 
“preach.” Sometimes kings — and 
clerics — thought to 
speed up the process 
by coercing whole 
peoples into the 
Church. Perhaps that is one of the 
reasons why certain “Catholic coun- 
tries” are so little Catholic today. 
Yet certain planners—among them 
so generally intelligent a writer as 
Walter Lippmann — seem to think 
we can “compel” peace—and pre- 
sumably compel freedom by mili- 
tary alliance. We cannot do it even 
with Covenants and Pacts and 
Charters. There is only one way: 
Teach: Preach! “Jesus,” says the 
Gospel, “knew what was in man; 
He needed not that any man should 
tell Him.” 


The Slower 
the Surer 


<> 
- 





Mr. WILLKIE AND RUSSIA 


ENDELL WILLKIE, in the 
leading article for The New 
York Times Magazine, January 2d, 
said many sweet things about Rus- 
sia and warned us that we must not 
“Stir Distrust of Russia.” “In 
Africa,” he said, “in Asia, in Europe, 
in South America, and even here in 
the United States, the average man 
is asking not what Mr. Roosevelt is 
going to do next, or what Mr. 
Churchill is going to do next, but 
what Mr. Stalin [his italics] is going 
to do next.” The United States 
“has at least momentarily failed 
in leadership, politically, economi- 
cally and morally. Mr. Stalin— _ 
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and to a certain extent the ideas 
which he represents—has stolen the 
show.” 

Rather handsome compliment, I 
should say. And we should imagine 
that the leader of the world, politi- 
cally, economically and morally (my 
italics this time) would rise, bow 
and say, “Thanks, Wendell. You 
have bountifully repaid my hospi- 
tality.” But, as Mr. Churchill has 
said, “Russia is a riddle wrapped 
in a mystery inside an enigma,” and 
so perhaps is the individual Russian 
and especially that strong, silent, in- 
scrutable Georgian, Josef Stalin. 
Instead of sending thanks, he said to 
his mouthpiece Pravda, “Sock him!” 
And Pravda socked him. 

Poor Willkie! What had he 


done? Wherein had he offended? 
He failed to remember that when 
you praise the Soviets or Stalin the 
praise must be 100 per cent perfect 


—102 per cent is better; it is well to 
slop over a little when you say nice 
things of the Reds. There must be 
no “ifs” or “ans,” no balancing, no 
qualifications. The eulogy must be 
totalitarian. Mr. Willkie might have 
picked up that piece 
of information while 
at the Kremlin if he 
hadn’t been so hurried on his Jules 
Verne flight around the world. In 
fact he could have learned it here 
at home if his eyes had not been 
closed and his ears stopped by po- 
litical preoccupations. Never, never, 
never, if you wish to stand in well 
with the new masters of Europe 
(and of the world?) speak one word 
that can be interpreted as critical. 
For example, this sentence from 
Willkie’s article is a fatal faux pas: 
“One of the most pressing questions 
in everybody’s mind is what Russia 
intends to do about the political in- 
tegrity of small states around her 


Faux Pas 
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borders—Finland, Poland, the Bal- 
tic and Balkan States.” Oh! Oh! 
Wendell, haven’t you noticed that 
our “best” and safest newspapers 
and our wise and cautious “states- 
men” have sidestepped that prob- 
lem? Haven’t you observed how 
they have hemmed and hawed and 
backed and filled, explained and ex- 
pounded and argued in advance for 
Russia’s retention of what she 
grabbed in Poland under cover of 
her “neutrality pact” with Hitler, 
and what she may acquire in her 
victorious path westward? 

Demaree Bess in the Saturday 
Evening Post for December 18, 1943, 
has a splendid article, “Let’s Quit 
Pretending.” Yes, let’s. So why, 
Mr. Willkie, pretend that you don’t 
know—that any moderately intelli- 
gent observer doesn’t know—exact- 
ly what Russia is going to do with 
those states? If you really don’t 
know, if you are the only American 
who does not know, your quondam 
buddy Mr. Stalin who now holds the 
“political, economic and moral lead- 
ership of the world,” will tell you 
through the mouth of his ambassa- 
dor in Washington: “Eastern Po- 
land has been definitely and finally 
incorporated into the Soviet Union.” 

Pravda —that is, Stalin — says 
that you, Mr. Willkie, are “playing 
politics,” “double dealing,” “‘mud- 
dying the water of America Soviet 
relations” if you so much as hint 
that the retention of half of Poland 
by Russia is still a matter for arbi- 
tration. 


UT what of the Atlantic Charter? 
And what of Mr. Hull’s re- 
peated declarations that the United 
States government will not recog- 
nize the act of any of the great 
powers which acquires territory by 
conquest (especially, no doubt, by 
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conquest in connivance with Nazi 
Germany)? And what about the 
Declaration of Independence which 
says that “government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed”? And what about the 
Natural Law, the ultimate criterion 
of right and wrong upon which that 
principle of the Declaration is 
based? 

Now see here, Wendell; you’re a 
grown man, you have cut your eye 
teeth. You’ve been around. You’ve 
mingled with the diplomatic world. 

You’ve been dined 

and wined at the 

Kremlin, and what 

higher honor or 
- what more thrilling 

experience could any 

man have than that? 
Stop pretending to be a child. At- 
lantic Charter! Declaration of In- 
dependence! Where do you think 
you are? In Kokomo, or Muncie or 
Logansport, delivering a Fourth of 
July speech? And as for the Nat- 
ural Law, don’t you know that the 
Natural Law is a reflex in the mind 
of man of the Eternal Law in the 
mind of God? And haven’t you 
heard that at the Kremlin they don’t 
believe in God? 


If Campaign 


LL of which brings us back to 
the point I attempted to make 

at the beginning of this editorial, 
the point made by the unnamed 
Frenchman (too highly placed to be 
named?) and by the 

Pasha to Mr. Taylor. 

We Americans are 

Babes in the Woods, 

Innocents Abroad when we venture 
into European politics, and especial- 
ly into Eurasian diplomacy, as in 
the case of Stalin and the Soviets. 
The old Hungarian was right, “You 
Americans had better stay out of our 


politics; we have played politics 
here for a thousand years and it has 
ruined us.” 


in 
lee 





“THE Test Is PoLAND” 


ILAIRE BELLOC, who with all 

his other accomplishments, is 
no mean military strategist (as he 
proved when he prophesied with 
startling accuracy the line of attack 
that would be taken by the German 
armies in 1914) again qualified as 
a prophet at the beginning of this 
war. In the Weekly Review, of Lon- 
don, “early in the war when the 
military situation was dominated by 
the pact between Russia and Ger- 
many” (as the Editor euphemisti- 
cally expresses it), Belloc wrote an 
article entitled “The Test is Po- 
land.” In its issue for November 18, 
1943, the Weekly Review reprinted 
the article. It is so important a 
piece of history and of prophecy 
that we in turn are 
taking leave to re- The 
print it, on another Importance 
page in this num- 
ber of THE CaTHo- 
Lic WorLb. I would 
call attention espe- 
cially to the para- 
graph: “The first partition of Poland 
was the beginning of all our troubles. 
It put barbarism back into Christen- 
dom; it admitted, for the first time 
in our history, without shame and 
without reason, the brutal denial of 
international law and of a Chris- 
tian nation’s right to live. The two 
villains of the piece were exactly 
what they are today: the Russian 
Government and the upstart and im- 
possible power of Prussia. The Im- 
perial house at Vienna was over- 
persuaded by its advisers and al- 
lowed itself to become a reluctant 
and minor partner in the crime.” 
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Add these crucially important 
sentences: “There is one central 
criterion of value and success: the 
resurrection of Poland. . . . Poland 
is the test. The determination to 
save Poland, which is a determina- 
tion not only to defeat Prussia but 
to oust the vile and murderous Com- 
munism of Moscow, is the moral 
condition of victory. If we waver 
we are lost.” 

There is more knowledge, wis- 
dom, sanity in that brief article than 
in all the rationalizations of Rus- 
sia’s claims to part of Poland that 
have been appearing in the London 
Times, and in certain American pa- 
pers, since the Russian push west- 
ward from Stalingrad commenced. 
We have not space in these pages 
to repeat those rationalizations, not 
to say refute them. It will suffice to 
stand with Belloc, who, if he had 
his health, could with a few para- 
graphs destroy the specious claims 
of those who argue for a purely 
Russian determination of the fate of 
Poland. I beg the reader to turn 
to Belloc’s article reprinted in our 
“Foreign Periodical” Department 
this month. As my own tiny con- 
tribution, I would simply say that 
the question is not the territorial 
extent of Poland when she was a 
great kingdom in the Middle Ages, 
not her frontiers in 1772, not the 
Treaty of Riga in 1921, not whether 
the Russians signed that Treaty un- 
der duress, not Lord Curzon’s defi- 
nition of the Russo-Polish bounda- 
ries (rejected at different times by 
each of the contestants), not any- 
thing that happened in days gone 
by, remote or recent. The essential 
question is, will Britain and the 
United States, having proclaimed 
that all such matters shall be deter- 
mined by arbitration and not by the 
fiat of one of the litigants, permit 
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Russia to treat the Atlantic Charter 
as a “scrap of paper.” 


HE Polish National Council of 
New York in a long letter to The 
New York Times (January 8th) an- 
swered some of the fallacious state- 
ments now being printed and spo- 
ken in the United States to justify 
the course of action Russia an- . 
nounced two days later. I wish we 
had space for that letter also. But 
two or three selections must suffice: 
“It is a historical falsehood that the 
Treaty of Riga was 
dictated to the con- 
quered Russian peo- 
ple by Poland. The 
situation today is just the oppo- 
site; it is Russia which is attempt- 
ing to dictate to Europe, weakened 
by Hitler, terms which would pave 
the way for Russia’s renewed ex- 
pansion by eliminating Poland. It 
is obvious that Russia wants Polish 
territory only for the sake of fur- 
ther expansion and not because she 
needs it for internal development or 
strategic reasons. But it is equally 
obvious that such a compromise can 
never be accepted by Poland, for 
there is no compromise with death.” 
If, says the Polish National Coun- 
cil of New York, we permit the rape 
of Eastern Poland, “the people of 
Europe can come to only one conclu- 
sion: That the United States has re- 
solved to resign forever from the 
realization of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter in that part of Eu- 
rope which is within reach of the 
military power of the Soviet Union. 
If this should prove to be the case, 
then the Atlantic Charter is nothing 
but a miserable propaganda trick 
devised to induce those peoples to 
continue their resistance against 
Germany on the basis of false 
pledges.” 


The Polish 
Opinion 
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As for the suggested plebiscite: 
“Minority problems exist in every 
European country—and yet Poland 
alone of all the United Nations is of- 
fered by The Times 
as an object of 
plebiscite to Russia, 
although Russia 
claims that she is 
satisfied with the 
plebiscite of 1939 conducted under 
Hitler’s protection by means of mur- 
der, executions and deportations. 
The dead do not vote. .. . There is 
no talk about a plebiscite in Slo- 
vakia, Bessarabia, Carpatho-Russia 
and the Sudeten. Why in Poland, 
the first of the United Nations 
alone? A suggestion of a plebiscite 
to be now agreed upon made in the 
full realization that no Allied 
troops can witness Russian entry 
upon Poland’s soil is tantamount to 
giving Stalin the green light to pre- 


Plebiscite? 
The Dead 
Do Not 
Vote! 


pare his plebiscite by intimidation, 
evacuation, deportation and execu- 
tion. The dead and the still living 
wreckage of Polish refugees in Rus- 
sia are mute but eloquent testimony 
of Russian methods.” 

As just one evidence of the need 
of a decision by an international tri- 
bunal (Russia and Poland being 
witnesses on the stand rather than 
judges at the bench) the Russians 
claim that in the territory ceded to 
Poland by the Riga Treaty not more 
than 400,000 inhabitants, out of a 
total of 7,000,000 were Poles. The 
Poles claim the figure should be 
6,396,000! 


ES, “The Test is Poland.” Watch 
Poland and what they do to Po- 
land, and you will know whether 
we are to win or lose this war, re- 
gardless of the inevitable fate of 
Germany. 


On January 17th, after the above lines had been written, news came 
through that the Soviet Government had declined the suggestion of the 
Polish Government-in-exile, to submit the question of the boundary dis- 
pute to the arbitration of Great Britain and the United States. 


Se CO lll; 





GERMANY AND A CHRISTIAN PEACE 


By F. A. HERMENS 


ITTLE that has been said or 
written about the peace to come 
could give so much encouragement 
to the peoples of the United Nations 
as the Papal Peace Program. The 
general principles embodied in it 
can be easily realized if we are vic- 
torious, but would be completely dis- 
regarded if the Axis should win the 
war. One almost gets the impres- 
sion that the Holy Father, in his 
Message of Christmas Eve, 1940, 
wanted to go out of his way to make 
this fact clear. His vigorous reaf- 
firmation of each of the five Peace 
Points begins with the words: 
“Within the limits of a new order 
founded on moral principles.” Does 
this not constitute a direct challenge 
to the “New Order” of Hitler, from 
which all moral principles are 
banned? 

We must, however, avoid the 
temptation to “pick and choose” in 
our endorsement of the Papal Peace 
Program. Although its basic ideas 
fit in naturally with the war aims of 
the United Nations, it also contains 
implications with which our own 
policies are in agreement only if we 
remain animated by the high moral 
purpose with which we entered the 
war. A real danger to our own prin- 
ciples, and to those laid down by the 
Holy Father, is now developing from 
the evils of wartime psychology. 
Pope Benedict XV. had to watch the 
growth of this psychology during 
the last war, and to stand by help- 
lessly when it produced a peace 
which in so many ways was differ- 
ent from the program of modera- 
tion and common sense set forth in 


his note to the belligerents of Au- 
gust 1, 1917. Pius XII., mindful of 
the weakness of human nature, an- 
ticipated from the very first the 
trend toward a psychology of hatred . 
and revenge, which the new war 
could not fail to produce, and 
warned against it. His Encyclical, 
“Summi Pontificatus,” issued on 
October 26, 1939, contains the fol- 
lowing prophetic words: 


“The hour of victory is an hour 
of external triumph for the party to 
whom victory falls, but it is in equal 
measure the hour of temptation. In 
this hour the angel of justice strives 
with the demons of violence; the 
heart of the victor all too easily is 
hardened; moderation and farseeing 
wisdom appear to him weakness; 
the excited passions of the people, 
often inflamed by the sacrifices and 
sufferings they have borne, obscure 
the vision even of responsible per- 
sons.and make them inattentive to 
the warning voice of humanity and 
equity, which is overwhelmed or 
drowned in the inhuman cry, ‘Vae 
victis, woe to the conquered.’ There 
is danger lest settlements and de- 
cisions born in such conditions be 
nothing else than injustice under 
the cloak of justice.” 


The “hour of victory” has not yet 
come, but Fascist Italy has been re- 
duced to a mere shadow, and so far 
as Nazi Germany is concerned, its 
own rulers must, by this time, see 


the handwriting on the wall. By 
the same token, there are many 
symptoms to indicate that the wave 
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of passion, which characterized the 
last war and reached its crest 
toward its close, is mounting again. 
If the new peace is not erected upon 
a foundation of justice and charity, 
and if for that reason it again risks 
failure, the blame will have to fall 
upon the new outburst of wartime 
emotions. 

There is still time to guard 
against the results of this psychol- 
ogy, and to discard all concepts in 
which they might disguise them- 
selves without our becoming aware 
of them. It would seem that “in- 
justice under the cloak of justice” 
can in no way defend itself more 
easily than if the belief should pre- 
vail that the enemy peoples as such, 
rather than their rulers, are respon- 
sible for the war and the many 
crimes committed during the war. 
It is obvious that there are many in- 
dividual criminals in the Axis na- 
tions and that they have to be pun- 
ished. The peoples of the Axis na- 
tions themselves would not have it 
otherwise; as a matter of fact, if 
they are given the chance to do so, 
they will take care of most of the 
necessary punishment in such a way 
that international bodies, which 
will be needed for the general su- 
pervision of this process, will be re- 
lieved of many of its repulsive 
details. We too often forget that 
every single one of the crimes com- 
mitted by the Nazis in the occupied 
countries was first committed 
against their own people years be- 
fore the war broke out. The people 
of Germany—as well as the peoples 
of the other Axis countries—were 
indeed the first victims of the tyran- 
nical system by which they are ruled 
long before its evil effects were 
combined with (and magnified by) 
the evils of totalitarian warfare, and 
then directed against other nations. 
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This consideration alone should 
dispose of the demand, “They’re all 
guilty, punish them.” 

It may also be useful to mention 
the fact that the demand to impute 
the guilt for the evils of a war to an 
entire nation was faced as early as 
the sixteenth century by the Span- 
ish Dominican, Vittoria, who had 
this to say: 


“When victory has been won and 
the war is over the victory should 
be utilized with moderation and 
Christian humility, and the victor 
ought to deem that he is sitting as 
judge between two States, the one 
which has been wronged and the 
one which has done the wrong, so 
that it will be as judge and not as 
accuser that he will deliver the 
judgment whereby the injured State 
can obtain satisfaction, and this, so 
far as possible, should involve the 
offending State in the least degree 
of calamity and misfortune, the of- 
fending individuals being chastised 
within lawful limits; and an espe- 
cial reason for this is that in gen- 
eral among Christians all the fault 
is to be laid at the door of their 
princes, for subjects when fighting 
for their princes act in good faith, 
and it is thoroughly unjust, in the 
words of the poet, that: ‘Quidquid 
delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi’ 
(‘For every folly their Kings com- 
mit the punishment should fall 
upon the Greeks.’)” 


At this time, there are few people 
left who still want to punish the 
Italian nation for the crimes of 
Fascism. The case of Japan does 
not yet present itself, but events are 
precipitating one another so fast 
that we may have little time left to 
clarify our attitude toward Ger- 
many. So far as her problems are 
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concerned, let us first recall an ob- 
servation made by one of the ablest 
of the American correspondents who 
were in Berlin at that time, Mr. Jo- 
seph C. Harsch, who commented as 
follows: 


“The German people did not want 
this war in the beginning. Their 
utter reluctance to face war and 
their spiritual depression at its out- 
break were attested by every objec- 
tive observer and supported by 
scores of specific instances of lack 
of enthusiasm.” 


Nothing should be said, or even im- 
plied, at the present time, which is 
contrary to this well established 
fact. 

The more competent critics of the 
German nation admit this, but they 
will ask why the German people 
did not prevent the many atrocities 
committed in the course of the war. 
The answer is that they were no 
more able to prevent these atrocities 
than they were able to prevent those 
committed against their own coun- 
trymen from the time Hitler took 
over in 1933. The power of the to- 
talitarian dictatorship is tremen- 
dous. Its henchmen can torture 
whomsoever they wish and kill 
their victims under conditions 
which leave no room even for mar- 
tyrdom. Let us recall that the 
Greek word “martyr” means “wit- 
ness,” and Nazi tortures are so ar- 
ranged that there is no witness, and 
the circumstances of pain and death 
are as inglorious as they can be 
made. This policy, incidentally, 
was inaugurated in Soviet Russia, 
where the original leaders were 
treated in that manner as well as 
thousands of others. As Max East- 
man put it: “Other revolutionaries 
have been permitted a heroic death. 
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The heroes of the Russian revolu- 
tion have been shot like dogs in the 
cellar and swept out with the 
refuse.” 

Let us also add what William 
Henry Chamberlin expressed in the 
following words: 


“What should be recognized, I 
think, is that the Russian people as 
a whole have not been associated 
with the intrigues and killings that 
reflected the fierce struggle for 
power at the top, or with many acts 
of governmental ruthlessness. .. . 
Such a mass atrocity as the ‘liqui- 
dation of the kulaks as a class’ was 
abhorrent to most of the peasants, 
as I know from personal observa- 
tion. But they could do nothing to 
prevent it, just as the decent Ger- 
man now can do nothing to prevent 
the Gestapo from liquidating the 
Jews as arace. Because of the ap- 
palling concentration of power in 
the totalitarian state there has per- 
haps never been an age in human 
history when so few could inflict so 
much suffering on so many.” 


Last but not least, it is said that 
the people of Germany as a whole 
must be blamed for permitting the 
Nazis to rise to power. They are 
accused of being “politically imma- 
ture,” and it is asserted that they 
should be held to account for their 
lack of wisdom. This charge could 
also be discussed in relation to other 
dictatorships, notably to those of 
Napoleon I., in France, and in Rus- 
sia and Italy during a more recent 
past. Each one of them was pre- 
ceded by confusion and bewilder- 
ment among the people. Those who 
supported the future dictator took 
advantage of this state of affairs, 
and once they had secured control 
of the powerful mechanism of rule 
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which the modern state possesses, 
nothing could end their reign except 
military defeat. We do not con- 
sider the people of France imma- 
ture for having submitted to dic- 
tatorship. On the contrary, we re- 
member that the French learned 
their lesson and took the greater 
care to avoid dictatorship after they 
had experienced its results. Most 
of us assume likewise that the peo- 
ple of Italy, since they have once 
been infected with the bacillus of 
totalitarian rule, may be expected 
to be immune to it in the future. If 
the proper precautions are taken, is 
not a similar hope justified in re- 
gard to the people of Germany? 

We shall be more inclined to give 
a positive answer to this question 
if we briefly consider the concrete 
developments which made the rise 
of the Nazis possible. We must, of 
course, disregard the notion that 
Nazism prevailed because of a de- 
fection from Christianity in Ger- 
many. It is true enough that the 
weakening of the leaven of Chris- 
tianity, from which the world has 
suffered for several centuries, is, in 
the last analysis, at the bottom of 
our present troubles. It would be 
contrary to the truth, however, to 
say that the decline of the moral 
power of Christianity was greater 
in Germany than in other countries, 
or that it reached a decisive stage 
exactly at the moment of Hitler’s 
victory. It is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss in detail the posi- 
tion of the Church in Germany be- 
fore 1933, but few of those who have 
studied the matter would deny that 
its accomplishments could compare 
favorably with those of the Church 
in other countries; nor did its force 
suddenly decline between 1930 and 
1933. 

If we disregard a much longer 
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chain of causes, it is obvious that 
the immediate impetus to the Nazis 
rise to power was given by the Great 
Depression. When at one time in 
1931 the Nazis put on one of their 
acts of rowdyism in the German 
Reichstag, Monsignor Leicht, the 
leader of the Catholic deputies from 
Bavaria, turned to them and said 
in his quiet voice: “Gentlemen, 
there would not be so many of you 
here if the German people were not 
so bad off.” Actually, the Nazis 
polled only 0.8 million votes in 
1928; this figure rose to 6.4 million 
votes in September, 1930, after the 
depression, which in Germany be- 
gan in the summer of 1928, and had 
for more than two years bred misery 
and bewilderment among the peo- 
ple. Let it be noted that at the same 
time, and for the same reason, the 
Communist vote increased substan- 
tially and that the Communist dep- 
uties faithfully supported the Nazis 
to the last in their attacks upon the 
democratic governments, in partic- 
ular the one headed by the Catholic 
leader, Dr. Briining, which was so 
valiantly striving for the cause of 
moderation in Germany and of 
peace in Europe. 

To be sure, there was a depres- 
sion in other countries, which did 
not succumb to the waves of ra- 
dicalism, although those waves 
nearly swept over some of them, es- 
pecially France and Belgium. In 
the United States, the radicalism of 
the depression was reflected in the 
huge “protest vote,” which turned 
the great Republican victory of 
1928 into a complete rout.in 1932. 
(The same thing, of course, would 
have happened to the Democrats had 
they been in office when the depres- 
sion broke out.) In Germany the 


results of the “protest vote” were 
intensified by the peculiar system 
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of voting used, the importance of 
which is so often overlooked by 
writers in the democratic countries. 
It had implications which are vital 
from the point of view of political 
philosophy. In a democracy, po- 
litical authority cannot be consti- 
tuted except on the basis of elec- 
tions. Unless democracy is to de- 
generate into anarchy it is necessary 
that a sufficient number of those 
elected — at least a majority —be 
moderate and level-headed people, 
who are willing to co-operate with 
one another for the common good. 
In the older democratic countries 
we accomplish this purpose in the 
following way: Whosoever wants 
to be elected needs the support of 
a majority, or at least a plurality of 
the votes cast. Experience shows 
that this is a requirement that few 
extremist candidates can fulfill. 
Their followers may be numerous, 
but, with rare exceptions, they will 
not be numerous enough to top the 
polls. If under such conditions the 
radicals present any candidates at 
all, they are usually listed among 
the “also rans,” and the votes cast 
for them are “thrown away.” 
There exists another system of 
voting, however, the essence of 
which is that a candidate may be 
elected with a mere fraction of the 
votes. It is called proportional rep- 
resentation, and in this country it 
is so far used only in a few cities, 
including New York. In the recent 
election to the New York City 
Council two out of the successful 
seventeen candidates were full- 
fledged Communists, and another a 
well-known “fellow-traveler.” Peo- 
ple were appalled by this result, but 
they might have expected it. It is 
part and parcel of the system of 
proportional representation that the 
fanatics do not need the votes of 


the average citizen in order to suc- 
ceed. All they need is the votes of 
their fellow fanatics, to which they 
will add thousands of votes of oth- 
ers which they will garner under 
one pretext or another. (In New 
York, their successful candidates 
were an Italian and a Negro, who 
benefited heavily from the Italian 
and the Negro vote. In Germany, 
most of those who during the deci- 
sive years supported the Nazis and 
the Communists, did so for the pur- 
pose of expressing their protest 
against the conditions created by 
the depression.) The extent to 
which the disintegrating effects of 
proportional representation will be 
apparent, depends upon the consis- 
tency with which this system is ap- 
plied. Germany was the only large 
country which ever went to the log- 
ical limits of the system, allowing 
parties to gather up small blocks of 
votes all over the country and util- 
izing them by means of a “national 
list.” Ultimately, in 1932, some- 
thing happened which simply could 
not have occurred under the major- 
ity system of voting: In two succes- 
sive elections to the German Reich- 
stag the Nazis and the Communists 
combined obtained a majority of the 
seats. Democratic government, 
which naturally presupposes a dem- 
ocratic majority, is impossible un- 
der such circumstances. Old Presi- 
dent Hindenburg felt called upon to 
fill the gap and he was, in the end, 
browbeaten into appointing Hitler. 
Before we accuse the Germans of 
permitting the political confusion 
to develop which made Hitler’s rise 
to power possible, let us remember 
that proportional representation, 
which is at the bottom of this con- 
fusion, has mighty advocates among 
our own leaders. Let us also bear 
in mind that those willing to set up 
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a democratic government in Ger- 
many will not, if left to themselves, 
attempt to use this system again. 

If, in spite of all this, we should 
still want to “punish” the people of 
Germany we .might well consider 
what the Germans had to go through 
as a result of Nazi rule even before 
the war. Then, we might think of 
the largé number of German dead 
in this war, which is unlikely to be 
less than three million men—and 
that represents a percentage of 
losses which no people have suf- 
fered in any other war in modern 
history. In addition, there is the 
great number of deaths caused by 
air raids, which already several 
times exceeds the number of those 
killed in England. Of the large 
German cities, and of the historical 
buildings which they contain, little 
will be left when the war is over. 
Sometimes we might also think of 
the fact that the worst hit areas are 
those of western Germany, where 
Christian culture has left its best 
artistic monuments and where the 
percentage of Nazis has always been 
a great deal smaller, and the num- 
ber of active Christians a great deal 
larger, than in the rest of the coun- 
try. Have these people then not 
suffered enough? 

At this juncture, it might be well 
to take up an argument recently ad- 
vanced by Walter Lippmann. The 
German people, he says, either are 
responsible for their government 
and so they must be punished, or 
they are not responsible for it and, 
therefore, are incapable of managing 
their own affairs. This is one of the 
most brilliant, and potentially most 
mischievous, fallacies of our times. 
The potential mischief follows from 
the fact that if the terms of the di- 
lemma were correctly stated, there 
would be a justification for meas- 
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ures which otherwise could be de- 
manded only in the name of 
revenge.. The lofty demands of the 
Papal Peace Program and of the 
Atlantic Charter could be brushed 
aside—which, if it was not Mr. 
Lippmann’s purpose, was indeed 
the result which his reasoning has 
wrought in a great many minds. 
Lippmann is wrong, however, for 
two reasons. First, he necessarily 
implies that the German people 
alone are responsible for Hitler’s 
rise to power. Actually, the sins of 
commission and omission of the 
Allies also weigh heavily in the 
scales. Since it is not possible to 
discuss here all the different aspects 
of this matter, let us only quote a 
few sentences from Professor Fred- 
erick L. Schumann, who is as bit- 
terly opposed to the Nazis as is Mr. 
Lippmann and the rest of us: 


“The Treaty of Versailles hung 
like a millstone around the neck of 
German democracy from the begin- 
ning. ... Had vindictiveness been 
tempered by reason and mercy in 
the execution of the Versailles- 
Diktat, this shattering blow at Ger- 
man liberalism might still have been 
parried. But for five disastrous 
years the defenseless Republic was 
to suffer defeat after defeat and hu- 
miliation after humiliation at the 
hands of Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 
Poincaré!” 


It fell to two Catholic leaders, in- 
cidentally, to fight the most desper- 
ate battles against Allied short- 
sightedness. The first was Dr. 
Wirth, who tried to come to terms 
with France as early as 1921 and 
1922, only to be frustrated by the 
forces of French nationalism and 
reaction; the second was Dr. Briin- 
ing, who could have defeated his 
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Nazi opponents between 1930 and 
1932, had he obtained at the right 
time from the French government 
(whose Premier during the decisive 
period was none other than M. 
Laval) only a fraction of the con- 
cessions which were later lavished 
upon Hitler’s government of gang- 
sters. : 

The second reason why Lippmann 
is wrong follows from the fact that 
the terms of his dilemma are stated 
incorrectly. It is a clear non-sequi- 
tur to say that since in the past the 
German people failed to prevent 
Hitler’s rise to power they are in- 
capable of self-government in the 
future. From the fact that the 
French people accepted the dicta- 
torship of Napoleon, it was not con- 
cluded that they had to be put un- 
der foreign guardianship afterward; 
nor does Mr. Lippmann suggest 
that, since the Italian people sub- 
mitted to the dictatorship of Mus- 
solini, they should be considered 
immature and irresponsible in the 
future. What is necessary is that 
the Germans (as well as the Ital- 
ians) profit from their past mis- 
takes. However, Mr. Lippmann’s 
“logic” would settle that issue by 
simply not giving them a chance. 
Also, in view of the fact that pro- 
portional representation had so 
much to do with the collapse of the 
democratic forces in Italy and Ger- 
many, it might be mentioned that 
Mr. Lippmann is a member of the 
advisory board of the Proportional 
Representation League in the United 
States. Ironically enough, he blames 
another nation for results so large- 
ly due to a measure which he advo- 
cates for our own use at the present 
time! 

Our readiness to bear such facts 
in mind will only be increased if we 
give consideration to what Pope 
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Pius, in his address of September 
1, 1943, expressed in the following 
words: 

“... real strength need have no 
fear of generosity. It has always 
the means of guaranteeing itself 
against any false interpretation of 
its readiness and will for pacifica- 
tion and against any other possible 
repercussions. . 

“Give all nations a justified hope 
of worthy peace which does not 
clash with their right to live and 
their sense of honor. Let it be 
clearly seen that there is a loyal ac- 
cord between your principles and 
your decisions, between statements 
about a just peace and facts. 

“Only thus will it be possible to 
create a propitious atmosphere 
wherein peoples who are less fav- 
ored than others by the trend of war 
at any given time may believe in the 
dawning and development of a new 
sense of justice and co-operation 
among nations and draw from this 
belief the natural consequences of 
greater confidence in the future, 
free from fear that the preservation 
of the integrity or the honor of their 
fatherland may be compromised.” 


When this war ends, the military 
superiority of the United Nations 
will indeed be overwhelming, and 
they will be able to suppress, with- 
out difficulty, any movement in 
Germany (or any other Axis coun- 
try) which might endanger the new 
settlement. Thus, no risk is in- 
volved in the concluding of a gen- 
erous peace. On the other hand, 
it should be obvious that a number 
of the demands raised against Ger- 
many (and Italy, for that matter) 
are as incompatible with the “in- 
tegrity or the honor” of any coun- 
try, as they would be with the prin- 
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ciples of the Atlantic Charter. One 
of them is a partitioning of Ger- 
many, which in any form or shape 
would be resisted by every member 
of the German hierarchy as vigor- 
ously as they have resisted the 
Nazis. Then there is the demand 
to cede parts or all of Eastern Prus- 
sia and Silesia to Poland. Other 
considerations apart, the people of 
Poland deserve better than to be 
offered the stones of a policy of re- 
taliation instead of the bread of a 
policy of justice and prosperity. To 
make the Polish nation a pawn in 
somebody’s balance of power game 
against Germany serves the Poles 
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no more than it serves the Germans. 
And it is certainly contrary to the 
Holy Father’s demand, made on a 
previous occasion, that in order to 
avoid the danger of a “frustrated 
and deluded peace” there is need 
that there should be the “generous 
co-operation .. . not only of this or 
that people, but of all people, yea, 
rather of all humanity.” There 
are millions of people in all of the 
Axis nations who are ready for such 
co-operation, and willing to bring 
all the reasonable sacrifices that it 
may demand. Should they not be 
given a chance to help us build a 
better world? 


—a= 


HERE can have been few periods in history when a great nation 
at war has been so tirelessly—and tiresomely—schoolmarmed as 


the American people have been in the last two years. 


These have 


been in the main self-diplomaed schoolmarms. . . . They have taken 
it upon themselves to manipulate the psychology of the American 
people by means of a continuous stream of reminders and directives, 
urging us to be confident, to be cautious, to be cheerful, to be sober, 
to feel sure of victory, to remember that the war may easily be lost, 
to be moderately optimistic, to be 50 per cent optimistic, to shun 
optimism. But what the people have wanted all the time is a plain 
statement of facts. 
—From “Topics of The Times,’’ December 30, 1943. 


HE shaken world Plato lived in could not, he declared, be re- 

established by any outside authority; it must begin in each citi- 
zen’s soul. Each man must master himself, the only part of the 
world peculiarly his own. For this he must be trained by teachers 
who knew that the work of educating was the service of God and 
the power to know the good the profoundest force in mankind. All 
so educated would be friends, and friendship is the only form of pro- 
ductive connection between men. 


—Enrrn Hami.ton, reviewing Jaeger’s Paideia, in The New York Times Book Review, 
January 2, 1944, 





NACOGDOCHES * 


By ELoisE Roacu 
I. Prelude 


ILENTLY brood the pines beneath a sky 

Pregnant with mystery. No light wind stirs 
Or murmurs in their boughs. No light wing stirs 
Above, below, or through their boughs. No cry 
Of lonely denizen disturbs the still 
Expectant twilight. A portentous calm 
Enfolds the world, as if the mighty palm 
Of God, upraised, invoked it, and His will 


Hushed every voice of nature. Then the pines 
Suddenly tremble, lift their arms, their head, 
In quickened exultation at the birth 

Of light effulgent from the far confines 

Of the horizon, where, with soundless tread, 
The moon appears illumining the earth. 


II. Indian Village 


Tall, stalwart warriors with fine bronzed skin— 
Their lithe young bodies bare beneath the moon— 
Tread silently as she, their thoughts in tune 

With nature’s quietude; their lordly mien, 
Indicative of conscious pride of race, 

Assurance born of faith in destiny, 

As chosen people, whose integrity 

A god protects. Thoughtful, they turn their gaze 


Upon the village in the hills. These be 

The Nacogdoche,? mightiest one among 

The Asinai® tribes. Ayo-Ay-May,‘ the great 
Benignant spirit, broods eternally 

Upon the town, as one to whom belong 

Its pride, its joy, its dreams; its hope, its fate. 


1 Pronounced: Nah-kah-dd’ -chess. 
2 Nah-kah-d6’ -che. 

8 Ah-see’-nahy. 

4 Ah-yo”-Ahy-Mahy’. 





Ill. The Woman in Blue 5 


Out of the moonlight and the mist she came 

Clad in blue garments that might well have been 
Fragments of summer sky. Assured, serene, 

She stood before the Nacogdoche. Name 

She never gave, nor ever mentioned where 

She might have dwelt before. Her eyes were blue; 
Her skin like clouds in moon-glow. No one knew 
Aught else: alone, unaugured, she was there. 


Long dwelt she with the Nacogdoche race, 
Ageless and beautiful. She taught them ways 
Of peace and industry; to know the might 

Of one great God, the source of life and light 
—Ayo-Caddi-Ay-May *—and Him adore: 

And then she vanished and was seen no more. 


IV. The Spaniards 


Another race has come to dwell among 
Your Nacogdoche friends, Woman in Blue, 

- For we have stayed our hand because of you 
And made them welcome. Lying low along 
Our hillsides are their homes. Their destiny 
Is one with ours now. These men are fair 
As you who came before; with them they bear 
A sacred, blue-robed image which might be 


Yourself, but silenced. Her they reverence, 
Devoutly worship, and One whom they call 
The living God, the source of life whom you 
Taught us to know and love. This evidence 
Of His great plan revealed holds us in thrall, 
Willing to shelter these who know Him too. 


V. The Mission 


Two hundred years had passed; two hundred years 
Since Isabella heard a Genoese 
Talk glowingly of a route across the seas, 
Westward to India; and as one who hears 
Celestial voices, mute to other ears, 
Command and promise, and a vision sees 
Of thousands seeking God on bended knees, 
She dared to dream a dream that conquered fears. 
5 The Woman in Blue: Ven. Sor Maria de Agreda, 1602-1665. About 1626-1630 (some author- 


ities say to 1660) she, in extasi, came to Texas and New Mexico and taught Christianity to some 
of the Indian 


¢ Ah-yo”-Cahdee’-Ahy-Mahy’. 





Two hundred years. And a few who dreamed 
The Queen’s dream after her, one day appeared 
Among the Nacogdoche and upreared 

A house of worship. There as candles gleamed 
And incense burned, the Nacogdoche knew 

The faith of Isabel, her dream come true. 


VI. The Stone Fort 


Though mute I sit and dream beneath the moon 
And in the yellow sunlight, I could tell 

A tale as rich and rare as those whose spell 
Has sped long, heavy hours. I alone 

Remain, a lonely vestige of the time 

When daring men forsook their native land 

And came across the seas, a hardy band, 

To plant a home and faith in this far clime. 


Don Gil Ybarbo * walks my halls again 

As I sit brooding. Ghostly figures pass 

In mute review before me, form a mass 

Of light and color; set the seal of Spain 

Upon me; vanish; only to retrace 

Their endless marching through the unending days. 


VII. Postlude 


What sees the moon upon a night like this, 

As she ascends, two hundred years gone by? 

The pines, still silent, limned against the sky, 

Their heads uplifted to receive the kiss 

Of quiet, mystic light. But stalwart braves 

Of the Asinai tribes no longer roam, 

Soft-treading, the low hills that once were home 
And now are dotted with low mounds, their graves. 


The white-skinned brothers of the men who came 
To carry out a queen’s prophetic dream 

Possess today the pine-adorned domain, 

Pride of the Nacogdoche, now a-gleam 

With city lights. The moon pursues her way 
Toward the west. The east holds the new day. 


7 Don Heel Ee-bahr’-bo. Founder of the present town of Nacogdoches, Texas. In 1779 he 
built the fort, still standing and known as the Old Stone Fort, on the site of the original mission. 
(The mission had been moved to San Antonio in 1731 where it still stands as Concepcién Mission.) 





ONE WAS STRANGE 


By Mary IRENE WoopRUFF 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER GREGORY 

A. Hammonp, U. S. N. 

Fleet Post Office, 
Kodiak, Alaska. 
DEAR GREG: 

Do I love you? Why do you ask 
me that? Love has many faces. 
You are the man I am going to 
marry. That is part of the answer 
you wanted, my dear. 

This will be a mosaic. Not an 
orderly chronological letter, but 
random jottings as they come to me. 
You must let me tell this in my own 
way and when you read it you will 
have the -whole answer to what you 
are asking. 

Yes, I have changed—a great deal. 
And yes, there is another man—but 
not at all in the way you mean it. 
I met him first in a business way 
when I was back home in the North 
Country for some time last autumn. 
And because I’ve known Jim for a 
little while, I'll be a better wife to 
you. But you’d never believe that, 
would you, Greg? At least not now. 

So, I'm not mailing this letter. 
I’m locking it away and some day 
I’ll give it to you, myself. Perhaps 
the day our son is born. Maybe 
then you will have grown into un- 
derstanding. I want a son for you, 
Greg. You’re the kind of man who 
deserves fine sons. 

As I’ve told you, I’m very busy 
these days. Nurses’ aiding, Red 
Cross canteen work, USO dances 
and all the rest of it. You wouldn’t 
know me. But all that’s just the 
outward expression of the change 
inside me. 

All my friends have spoken of it, 


just as your letter did. They tell me 
that for the first time in years I’m 
alive. I’m responsive, sympathetic, 
human, real. That I’m no longer 
just a good-looking cake of ice, 
walking. One of them even said, 
“My God, you are alive after all. 
I’ve often wondered!” 

I was ice and you were flame. 
Remember that crazy little poem 
you wrote for me? With its refrain, 
“I met an icicle that thinks it’s a 
woman” — remember? Jim was 
warmth and light and the blessed 
peace of understanding. There is 
no peace in you, my dear. And very 
little understanding. 

Jim’s not at all like you, Greg, 


with your wheat-gold hair, pointed 
faun’s ears and the devil dancing 


in your slanted, sea-blue eyes. His 
wide-spaced eyes are brown and 
warm and smiling. Crisply waved 
black hair frosted like a good silver 
fox and a mouth showing traces of 
humor, shrewdness and a quick 
temper. Your mouth has command 
in every line, Greg, and controlled 
assurance. I like the feel of it on 
mine. 

And speaking of hair-trigger tem- 
pers, I’ve got one that goes off like 
skyrockets. You didn’t know that, 
did you? I’ve never let you see it, 
of course, but this red hair’s not for 
nothing, laddie. Jim knows all 
about my bad temper. He had one 
taste of it in action even if I did have 
to apologize for it afterward. I 
really didn’t mind his knowing 
though. After all, I wasn’t trying to 
marry Jim. It was you I was after. 
It has always been you. 
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Somehow I’ve never thought of 
Jim as a possible husband, although 
I’m sure he’s convinced that I have. 
That wasn’t what I wanted from 
Jim. I don’t suppose you will be- 
lieve that, but there it is. And it’s 
Gospel. You know, most women 


aren’t always as exclusively and 


eternally marriage-minded as you 
men like to believe. 

I should have loved Jim, it would 
have been so easy that way. But I 
didn’t. I love you, Greg. I don’t 
know why. I didn’t want to, you 
know, and it’s not easy. You’re not 
my kind—really. I’m the land, 
Greg, and you are the sea. 

Think of your background of 
Navy family, Annapolis, blue-water 
sailors. How did we come to want 
each other? You with the stormy 
beat of the sea in your blood. Sun- 
lit quiet fields in full harvest, the 
calm eternal hills grow in my heart, 
Greg. They always will. 

Jim and I are a lot alike. Not in 
words or actions or even in 
thoughts. It runs deeper, stronger 
than that, back to what is behind 
our thoughts. To what was bred 
into us both from the beginning. 
From our birth in the farm houses 
of the North Country, twenty miles 
and more than ten years apart. 

We are of the same blood Jim and 
I, stemming back to French Canada. 
Back to Quebec and Trois Riviéres, 
to LaColle and Montreal. You didn’t 
know that, did you? Why did you 
think they named me Antoinette? 
Couldn’t you see it in my face? 
Jim did. It’s in his face, too, but 
more strongly. And vibrantly in his 
voice. It’s in my voice, faintly, like 
an echo, whenever I’m back there at 
home. 

You know that while I’ve lived 
and worked in Boston and New York 
they were never “home” to me. 


“Home” was always the North 
Country, close to the border, the 
place where I was born. I belong 
there. It’s where I’m going to wait 
for you until the war’s over. I love 
that land, Greg. I was born there, 
and it’s mine! 

Especially in summer it’s a beau- 
tiful smiling land. It makes me 
feel so tall and free and powerful. 
So clean, somehow, and good. As 
if there, good deeds would come 
natural to me, who never did an un- 
selfish thing. Who never made a 
move that wasn’t calculated to 
bring me some return sooner or 
later. Funny, isn’t it? 

What did we do, Jim and I? 
Nothing that you and I did, my dear. 
Nothing swank and smart. None 
of the fashionably zany things so 
popular with our crowd.’ Like swip- 
ing that swan boat to go sailing on 
the Public Gardens lagoon at three 
in the morning. 

Or eating platters of hot spaghetti 
at dawn, sitting on the curb in front 
of Giuseppe’s, because you said it 
wasn’t a place where ladies went. 
And I'd heard how good the spa- 
ghetti was and was bound to have 
some right there on the premises. 

Remember how Giuseppe sent the 
waiter along with you because “the 
Signorina must have service.” How 
you said, “English translation—he 
thinks he’d better keep an eye on > 
the spoons with nuts like us around 
the place.” 

Nothing like that, Greg. Just 
simple things that two good friends 
might do together. Because deep 
down, under the superficialities of 
living, Jim and I both have a real 
innocence, an old-fashioned sim- 
plicity. 

You have a little of it, too, I think, 
but you’ve never let me share it. 
Why haven’t you? Maybe it’s part- 
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ly my fault. Things will be differ- 
ent now, but you may not like me 
this way. That’s a chance we'll 
both have to take. I'll make a bet- 
ter wife now, believe me. It’s fan- 
tastic. Why should it have taken a 
stranger to show me how I had 
failed as a person? 

We did simple things. Like driv- 

ing into Canada on a Sunday after- 
noon through the pale-gold winter 
sunshine and being pleased at the 
sight of sleek Ayrshires; huge well- 
cared for barns and very tiny yellow 
houses facing at odd angles; large 
neat apple orchards; an old Padre 
surrounded by his flock at a cross- 
roads schoolhouse; boys on bicycles 
laughing and waving. Amused at 
the customs officer glaring suspi- 
ciously at me and demanding, “Are 
you a United States citizen?” . 
And being saddened a little by the 
terribly young and vulnerable look 
of the soldiers at the military reser- 
vation just across the border. 

Things like buying chocolate bars 
at the French general store so dark 
inside you could hardly tell the 
candy from the packs of black shoe- 
laces beside them in the show case. 
And eating those bars as we went 
along, with me feeding Jim until I 
forgot to take off the tinfoil, and he 
protested, “Listen, Toinette, I’m 
hungry, yes. But you don’t have to 
feed me the wrappers, too!” 

You call me Toni and so do my 
friends here. But back home they 
call me Toinette. The first time he 
saw me Jim said. “Toinette—I like 
that. It suits you.” 

We did simple, lovely things like 
going into the gray stone church in 
a little French-Canadian village be- 
cause Jim asked, “Will you come to 
church with me, Toinette?” Then 
after a moment, “This wasn’t 
planned, you know. It just hap- 
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pened.” We went in, knelt side by 
side, and prayed. I looked at Jim’s 
bent head and softly moving lips. 
I prayed for you, Greg—for us. And 
at the end, for Jim. 

You wouldn’t have done that, 
would you, Greg? I remembered 
two other men I went to church with 
every morning for six months. My 
first year in college that was. 
They’re both Jesuits now. I’ve 
never been to church with you, 
Greg. Why is it that all the men I 
don’t marry take me to church with 
them? 

We sang as we went along. 
“Springtime in the Rockies” and 
“Let the Rest of the World Roll By” 
seemed to be his favorites. Or may- 
be he used to sing them with some 
woman he’d loved. I don’t know 
and it doesn’t matter. 

It reminded me, heartbreakingly, 
of old times with Dad. Those were 
his special songs, too. You never 
knew my Dad. He died before I 
met you. But he loved to sing with 
me, driving along in the night. He 
had the same warmly mellow, ca- 
ressing baritone that Jim has. 

Jim reminds me a lot of Dad, and 
I told him so. The way he looks 
sometimes, the way his eyes smile— 
warm and friendly and a little teas- 
ing. The odd little grunts of laugh- 
ter he lets out when he’s thinking 
of something else. That’s one of 
the reasons I like Jim so much. 
Why Ill always like him and want 
him for a friend. 

I wouldn’t want you for a friend, 
Greg. With you it’s all or nothing. 
If I didn’t marry you, I’d never want 
to see you again. I couldn’t bear to 
see you with some other woman— 
especially if she were your wife. 
But I'll always be glad to see Jim, 
and a dozen of his wives if he had 
them. 
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When am I coming to the point, 
you’re wondering? It’s all there in 
what I’ve said before if you'll look 
for it. But I'll make it very plain. 
Jim gave—not money or tangibles— 
but himself. Not like us, Greg. 
We've been the taking kind. I re- 
member he told me, “You’re too 
hard, Toinette, and too cold. You’ve 
got to learn to—to—give. That’s it! 
Until you do, you’re sure to be un- 
happy. I will say a little prayer for 
you, so you will be happy.” 

And it’s true, you know. We 
don’t give, you and I. Are we per- 
haps afraid? We can’t build a 
marriage like that. Not the kind I 
want for us. 

Jim gave me something no one 
else has ever given me. Something 
no one will ever need to give me 
again, because now it’s irrevocably 
a part of me. Faith, Greg. That’s 


what Jim gave me. Faith in myself, 


faith in you, and in whatever comes 
after. You have given me so much 
but you couldn’t give me that. Or 
you didn’t. 

And I needed it so badly. You 
won’t mind too much, will you, that 
another man gave me what it was 
not in you to give. I’ll make a bet- 
ter wife for you because of it. Don’t 
you see that? 

Some essential sweetness in Jim 
washed my heart clean of an old bit- 
terness, a dark rebellion smoldering 
there since Dad was killed. I'll al- 
ways be grateful to him for that. 
He’ll always have a special place in 
my heart that has nothing whatever 
to do with the way I feel about you. 

He gave me something else I 
needed. Deep, quiet happiness and 
a steadily growing — contentment I 
guess you'd call it. Because we ex- 
pected nothing, we wanted nothing 
from each other — not in the way 
you want and expect, Greg. 
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You sought, you demanded too 
much of me. And you were always 
looking for something that wasn’t 
in me, then. Now it is, and we'll 
both be the better for it. I’ve given 
you gaiety, change, excitement, 
variety—but I had nothing to offer 
as even an imitation of happiness. 
Now I have the real thing and it’s 
yours when you want it. I want to 
give it to you. Don’t be too proud 
to accept that gift from another 
man. 2 

You can thank Jim for that, but 
you won’t. You'll probably hate 
him. You shouldn’t though. You 
should like him; men do. Many 
women wouldn’t appreciate a per- 
son like Jim, but men do. They all 
like him and respect him. Because 
basically, he’s simple and honest 
and earnest. Something he said 
sticks in my memory. He was 
fumbling around among the gadgets 
in his new car and got the wrong 
one. 

He said, smiling, “I’m not used 
to this yet. I make mistakes.” 
Somehow that seemed to character- 
ize his whole life, to sum up his in- 
herent honesty. “I’m not used to 
this yet and I make mistakes.” I 
like that in him. You wouldn’t 
have said a thing like that, would 
you, Greg? You are always so sure. 

There’s just one thing more to put 
into this letter before I lock it away 
for the future. That was the night 
Jim did want to kiss me. Why? Oh, 
partly the usual urge and partly be- 
cause he wanted, as he would say, 
“to do the right thing.” Jim has a 
strong sense of duty and he likes to 
pay his debts. 

So do I, Greg. That’s really why 
I’m writing this letter to you. To 
acknowledge my debt to Jim. For 
bringing me to life—for you. For 
making me aware, sentient, more 
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human. For giving me tolerance 
and a new understanding. He’s 
been a good Pygmalion. 

That November midnight we were 
saying good-night. Jim never says 
“good-by” — always “good-night.” 
Not like you, Greg. You always 
said “good-by” so firmly it sounded 
as if you were thinking “forever!” 
It always made me afraid I’d never 
see you again, and want to hold you 
tightly. But I never did, did I? 

I didn’t want Jim to kiss me. 
You held my heart, you always will, 
hut I don’t want that anchorage dis- 
turbed by another man’s lips. It’s 
very easy sometimes, you know 
that. 

So I pulled away from Jim angrily 
because that wasn’t what I wanted 
from him. All I’ve ever wanted 
from Jim was just what he has 
given me. A warm sense of friend- 


ship, of security, a curious feeling 
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of kinship as if we’d known each 
other always. A sense of freedom, 
of peace without strangeness, with- 
out bitterness. 

But as I said in the beginning, 
Greg, you wouldn’t believe this—not 
yet. You’d always say to yourself, 
“she was in love with him. Maybe 
she still is. Maybe she’d have mar- 
ried him if he’d asked her.” 

He did ask me, Greg, in the end. 
I wasn’t going to tell you that, but 
perhaps it’s better this way. Maybe 
I’m hoping for an understanding 
that you will never have. 

But because I must hope that it 
will come one day, I’m keeping this 
letter to give to you on that day. 
For now, I’m sending the wire you 
say you will be waiting for. 

MEET ME NOME. BRING LICENSE. 
FLYING SEATTLE TOMORROW. DETAILS 
FROM THERE. LOVE. 

TONI. 


THE HUNTER 


By Epwarp O’GARA 


TRANGE that three mottled feathers on the snow 
Evoke regrets and instant catch of breath. 
The radiance of life men never know 
Until they learn the splendor that is death. 
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By JosepH J. REILLY 


ANE CARLYLE lived before the 
advent of the candid camera. 
But as compensation she possessed 
an even more merciless weapon—a 
candid pen which has recorded for 
posterity her appraisals of many of 
her distinguished contemporaries. 
If she sometimes seems unconscious 
of their merits she never misses 
their weaknesses (“so strict is she 
in critical creed,” quoth Thomas) 
beginning with those of her liege 
lord himself. If he were silent it 
was because he was sunk in medi- 
tation or burrowing into books or 
wrestling with words to bend them 
to his purpose, and at such times 
Jane did not venture to intrude. If 


he were talking he was sure to hold 
the floor for hours at a time and 
Jane found it almost impossible to 
stem the tide and get in a word on 


her own account. With her intel- 
lectual energies and her brilliant 
chatter so often denied an outlet, 
she found a safety valve in writing 
letters to distant friends and rela- 
tives, including Thomas during his 
occasional excursions to the hinter- 
land. 

When in 1826 the years of alter- 
nating doubt, misery, and joy which 
marked Carlyle’s courtship of Jane 
Welsh were crowned by marriage 
they rented a house at 21 Comely 
Bank, Edinburgh, making the in- 
evitable adjustments and meeting 
such celebrities as DeQuincey, the 
Opium Eater, Jeffrey, lawyer, critic, 
and editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
and John Wilson, the slashing critic 
who wrote under the pseudonym of 
“Christopher North.” Of that bril- 


liant trio only DeQuincey has be- 
come an immortal, and that through 
the beauty and horror of the book 
which records his adventures with 
an enslaving drug. 

Wraithlike and bedeviled by debt 
DeQuincey issued from his lodgings 
only at night, slinking among the 
shadows of the great city in the hope 
of eluding the bailiffs and finding 
enough food to sustain life. Once, 
when desperately ill, he crept to 
Carlyle’s door and never afterward 
could speak without emotion of the 
tenderness with which Jane nursed 
him back to health. He expressed 
the highest opinion of her character 
and mind, adding: “She was, in- 
deed, the most angelic woman I ever 
met upon this God’s earth.” 

Forty years later Carlyle etched 
the hapless little dreamer in one of 
his most memorable portraits: “He 
was one of the smallest man-figures 
I ever saw; shaped like a pair of 
tongs; and hardly above five feet in 
all: when he sat you would have 
taken him, by candle-light, for the 
beautifullest little Child; blue-eyed, 
blonde-haired, sparkling face,—had 
there not been a something too, 
which said, ‘Eccovi, this Child has 
been in Hell!’” Jane put her 
thought of the curious little creature 
in a single sentence: “What 
wouldn’t one have given to have 
him in a Box, and take him out to 
talk!” 

Jane and Thomas gave up Edin- 
burgh for Craigenputtock Farm 
where Thomas in six years of 
exile saved his soul and produced 
Sartor Resartus while Jane baked 
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her first loaf of bread, scrubbed 
stone floors on her knees, and har- 
bored resentful thoughts about Fate 
and the husband who had brought 
her to this God-forsaken place on 
the lonely moors of Nithsdale. But 
at long last Fate and her husband 
redeemed themselves: the Carlyles 
moved to London and took a house 
at No. 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, which 
(after Carlyle achieved fame with 
the French Revolution) became one 
of the most celebrated literary cen- 
ters in the metropolis. There many 
of the great writers of the time fore- 
gathéfed, talked with Carlyle (or 
listened to him), smoked a pipe (oc- 
casionally in the basement with 
Thomas and silence for company), 
sipped tea (setting the hot kettle on 
the new carpet to Jane’s disgust), 
and all the time, quite unknowing, 
were subjected to the scrutiny of 
the shrewdest feminine observer in 
England. 

When Carlyle was hunting for a 
home in a London suburb where 
rents were reasonable he was guided 
around Chelsea by Leigh Hunt, poet, 
critic, and journalist, whose “Abou 
Ben Adhem” has made him a kind 
of second-rate immortal. As Hunt 
lived around the corner from 
Cheyne Row he became a frequent 
visitor. He and Carlyle had little in 
common but Jane felt for him a cer- 
tain affection mingled with sympa- 
thy. He was past fifty, with grey- 
ing hair and a face whose deep lines, 
etched by sorrow and anxiety, belied 
its curious boyishness. Fate had 
dealt him hard blows but he had 
an inalienable charm and, said 
Thomas, “many tricksy turns of 
witty insight, of intellect, of phrase,” 
which appealed to Jane. Hunt 
helped to adorn Jane’s “best room” 
by the present of a bust of Shelley 
made by Mrs. Hunt, and he often 
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dropped in of an evening for tea and 
biscuits (or Scotch porridge if he 
preferred). He liked to sing or to 
listen to Jane’s old Scotch tunes on 
the piano, or to chat about those 
other distinguished Christ’s Hospi- 
tal “boys,” Lamb and Coleridge, age- 
ing now like himself, and the great 
trinity of young poets, dead untime- 
ly, Shelley, Keats and Byron. 

Despite Mrs. Hunt’s artistic gifts 
she was ineffectual as wife, mother, 
and housekeeper, and her home was 
a perfect example of domestic chaos. 
The quiet and orderliness of the 
Carlyle house must have seemed a 
blessed refuge to Hunt until 
Thomas’s contradictory moods, 
“Puritanic Stoicism” (Carlyle’s own 
phrase), and growing impatience 
with Hunt’s views and general in- 
effectuality frightened him away. 
Thomas, to whom he was “a mendi- 
cant minstrel,” thought it just as 
well but Jane, who had named him 
“a talking nightingdale,” was trou- 
bled by his absence. He must be 
made to know he was welcome even 
though the assurance has to be put 
in writing. She sends him a note 
inviting him to pay one of his old- 
time calls; Thomas, she insists, no 
less than she is counting on him: 
“I cannot make you as happy to 
come to us,” she wrote with ex- 
quisite tact, “as we are to have you 
come.” Jane’s plea proved irresisti- 
ble. Hunt appeared at the hour set 
and was rewarded—to his surprise 
and perhaps to the impulsive Jane’s 
as well—in a way he memorialized 
charmingly in the most famous ron- 
deau in the language: 


“Jenny kissed me when we met 
Jumping from the chair she sat 
in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in! 
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Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have 
missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kiss’d me.” 


If Thomas was an independent 
judge of his contemporaries so too 
was Jane, and in those cases where 
they failed to agree one suspects 
that Jane took a not altogether an- 
gelic pleasure in letting Thomas 
know it. Browning was a case in 
point. The poet made no secret of 
his admiration for the “prophet” 
who in turn liked Elizabeth Bar- 
rett’s husband immensely, jour- 
neyed to Paris in their company, 
and showed the extent of his confi- 
dence by permitting the poet to do 
all the worrying about the luggage! 

One of the most devoted of the 
callers at No. 5 Cheyne Row was the 
Italian exile Mazzini whom the 
Brownings, in London for a holiday 
from Florence, discovered when 
they called on the Carlyles. Says 
Jane, tartly: “Oh, such a fuss the 
Brownings made over Mazzini this 
day! My private opinion of Brown- 
ing is, in spite of Mr. C[arlyle]’s 
favour for him, that he is ‘nothing,’ 
or very little more, ‘but a fluff of 
feathers’! She is true and good, 
and the most womanly creature.” 

At first blush it might appear that 
the heat of mid-summer (it was 
July, 1852) coupled with the “noise 
and dirt and disorder” incident to 
“new floors being put down in the 
top story” at No. 5 Cheyne Row, in- 
duced nerves and a jaundiced eye. 
But in the autumn, with Carlyle in 
Germany and the weather cool, 
Jane’s judgment is no more favor- 
able. She dines at Forster’s and 
meets the Brownings there. “It was 
a very dull thing indeed; and I like 
Browning less and less, and even she 


does not grow on me.” Four years 
later Jane still is cold. Her Journal 
yields the following: “Called for 
Mrs. Montagu, who is ‘breaking up’ 
they say; but her figure is erect and 
her bearing as indomitable as ever, 
—‘the noble lady’ to the last! 
Browning came while I was there, 
and dropt on one knee and kissed 
her hand, with a fervor! And I 
have heard Browning speak slight- 
ingly of Mrs. Montagu. To my mind 
Browning is a considerable of a “fluff 
of feathers,’ in spite of his clever- 
ness which is undeniable. He kissed 
my hand too with a fervor! and I 
wouldn’t give sixpence for his re- 
gard for me.” His regard, indeed, 
was worth no more for, as a matter 
of fact, he thought Jane hard and 
unlovable. 

Browning’s great rival fared bet- 
ter at Jane’s hands. In a letter to 
Helen Welsh in March, 1843, she 
writes that Tennyson is a greater 
genius than Dickens and Bulwer, 
“though the vulgar public have not 
as yet recognized him for such. Get 
his poems if you can, and read the 
Ulysses, Dora, the Vision of Sin, and 
you will find that we do not over- 
rate him. Besides he is a very 
handsome man, and a noble-hearted 
one, with something of the gypsy 
in his appearance, which, for me, 
is perfectly charming. Babbie 
{Jeannie Welsh] never saw him, 
fortunately, or perhaps I should say 
unfortunately, for she must bave 
fallen in love with him on the spot, 
unless she is made absolutely of ice; 
and then men of genius have never 
anything to keep wives upon!” That 
last observation, one suspects, was 
a thrust, neither amiable nor fair, 
at Thomas! 

One day nearly two years later, 
when Carlyle was out to dinner and 
Jane, feeling fatigued, remained at 
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home with her mind made up “for 
a nice long evening of looking into 
the fire,” she had unexpected visit- 
ors, “Alfred Tennyson of all people 
and his friend Mr. Moxon—Alfred 
lives in the country and only comes 
to London rarely and for a few days 
so that I was overwhelmed with the 
sense of Carlyle’s misfortune in hav- 
ing missed the man he likes best. 
Alfred is dreadfully embarrassed 
with women alone —for he enter- 
tains at one and the same moment 
a feeling of almost adoration for 
them and an ineffable contempt! 
Adoration I suppose for what they 
might e—contempt for what they 
are! The only chance of my get- 


ting any right good of him was to 
make him forget my womanness— 
so I did just as Carlyle would have 
done, had he been there, got out 
pipes and tobacco—and brandy and 
water—with a deluge of tea over 


and above. The effect of these ac- 
cessories was miraculous—he pro- 
fessed to be ashamed of polluting 
my room, ‘felt,’ he said, ‘as if he 
were stealing cups and sacred ves- 
sels in the Temple’—but he smoked 
on all the same—for three mortal 
hours—talking like an angel—only 
exactly as if he were talking with a 
clever man—which—being a thing 
I am not used to—men always adapt- 
ing their conversation to what they 
take to be a woman’s taste—strained 
me to a terrible pitch of intellectu- 
ality. When Carlyle came home at 
twelve and found me all alone in an 
atmosphere of tobacco so thick that 
you might have cut it with a knife 
his astonishment was consider- 
able!” 

In the autumn of that same year 
Jane attended private theatricals 
presented by Dickens and Forster. 
(“The ‘fule-creturs,’ ” she remarked, 
“must have spent a mint of money 
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on it.”) In the audience were 
“many of the leading aristocracy,” 
she was told but, she adds tartly, “to 
my matter-of-fact eye they were 
rather a rum set.” After being bored 
to death by the presence of her 
brother-in-law (John Carlyle) be- 
side her and of the Duke of Devon- 
shire opposite (“with his nose,” 
says Jane, “ ‘looking towards Da- 
mascus’”), she sought a moment’s 
respite between the acts. She was 
quite in the mood for a thrill when, 
passing through a long dim passage, 
“I came on a tall man leant to the 
wall, with his head touching the 
ceiling like a caryatid, to all appear- 
ance asleep, or resolutely trying it 
under most unfavorable circum- 
stances. ‘Alfred Tennyson!’ I ex- 
claimed in joyful surprise. ‘Well!’ 
said he, taking the hand I held out 
to him, and forgetting to let it go 
again. ‘I did not know you were in 
town,’ said I. ‘I should like to know 
who you are,’ said he; ‘I know that 
I know you, but I cannot tell your 
name.’ And I had actually to name 
myself to him. Then he woke up in 
good earnest, and said he had been 
meaning to come to Chelsea. ‘But 
Carlyle is in Scotland,’ I told him 
with due humility. ‘So I heard from 
Spedding already, but I asked Sped- 
ding, would he go with me to see 
Mrs. Carlyle? and he said he would.’ 
I told him if he really meant to come 
he had better not wait for backing, 
under the present circumstances. .. . 
The very next evening who appeared 
at Cheyne Row but Alfred Tenny- 
son alone! Actually, by a super- 
human effort of volition he had put 
himself into a cab, nay, brought 
himself away from a dinner party, 
and was there to smoke and talk 
with me!—by myself—me!” But 
alack! a journalist named Craik and 
Carlyle’s brother John were there 
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and so:monopolized the conversa- 
tion that Jane “got scarcely any 
speech with him.” In a word “they 
made a mess of it,” concludes Jane, 
adding piously, “The Devil fly away 
with them both!” 

The first believer in Carlyle’s lit- 
erary genius was Jane; the second 
was an American who sought him 
out at Craigenputtock one August 
day in 1833, making it “look like 
enchantment,” and laid at the then 
unknown prophet’s feet the tribute 
of an admiration which was never 
to wane. The angular, kindly Yan- 
kee was received with open arms, 
stayed over night, and when he de- 
parted left in the anxious heart of 
Carlyle a renewed belief in his own 
high destiny. When three months 


later the first installment of Sartor 
Resartus appeared in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine only three people hailed it as 
a masterpiece: Jane, an Irish priest, 


Father O’Shea, and this hero-wor- 
shiping Yankee, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. 

Whenever Emerson was in Eng- 
land he always called with mingled 
pleasure and reverence at Cheyne 
Row. One day in March, 1848, after 
he had payed a visit to the Carlyles, 
business took Jane to the shop of 
Chapman, the bookseller. [Chap- 
man] “did not appear but sent for 
me to walk up. I followed a shop- 
man up two flights of stairs, and 
there was handed over to a maid 
who led me up another flight and 
deposited me in the arms of—Emer- 
son! who stood waiting to receive 
me, without his hat,—and called me 
‘a noble child!’ for coming so far 
to see him, and would not let me 
explain that I had not come to see 
him—far from it—but conducted 
me to his apartments, where noth- 
ing seemed any longer possible for 
me but just to make him a regular 
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half-hour’s call. You will under- 
stand I had gone to the wrong Chap- 
man’s, and he, not knowing me, 
fancied I must be come for Emer- 
son, who lodges with him!” 

Emerson’s appreciation of Car- 
lyle’s gifts won Jane’s heart; she 
applauded his judgment and ex- 
pressed the opinion that “nobody 
else is worth knowing in America.” 
As Thomas and Jane, however, saw 
Emerson more closely their respect 
for his ideas steadily declined. 
Early in 1848 Jane writes her hus- 
band that Emerson “has no ideas 
(except mad ones)” which he had 
not got from Carlyle—a piece of 
wifely flattery in which, one sus- 
pects, Thomas concurred. For he 
considered Emerson’s doctrines “too 
airy and thin,” pronounced his lec- 
ture audiences “a kind of intellec- 
tual canaille,” and confided to his 
Journal this illuminating bit: “A 
spiritual son of mine? Yes, in a 
good degree, but gone into philan- 
thropy and other moonshine; for the 
rest, a dignified, serene, and amiable 
man of a certain indisputable, nat- 
ural faculty, whose friendliness to 
me in this world has been great.” 
That admission deserves to be noted, 
for Carlyle’s sense of gratitude was 
not always keen. 

Perhaps the American by his very 
benignity got on both sets of nerves 
at Cheyne Row. Evidence is not 
wanting to support the suspicion. 
One evening an unnamed visitor ap- 
peared at No. 5 and was greeted with 
such surprising warmth that he in- 
quired the cause. Jane explained: 
“When the bell rang, both Carlyle 
and I said, ‘It’s Emerson,’ and when 
you were shown in instead we 
couldn’t help expressing our feel- 
ings of relief.”” Poor Emerson! It 
is consoling that he was spared that 
revelation. 
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Jane met Thackeray at various 
affairs and usually he seemed to be 


enjoying himself. Once he made an > 


absurd mistake with which Dickens 
regaled her. Thackeray came upon 
John Robertson at a party and in the 
belief that he was reduced to “the 
last extremity of Fate” charitably 
slipped five shillings into his hand. 
Robertson, a consciously “superior” 
person and subeditor of the West- 
minster Review, was in total bewil- 
derment as to what the “odd mor- 
tal,” his benefactor, “designed him 
to do with the said shillings” and 
actually called at Thackeray’s lodg- 
ings next day to find out. But the 
philanthropist had gone off to Paris. 
When Vanity Fair appeared, Jane 
brought home the last four numbers 
and read one of them in bed, during 
the night. “Very good, indeed,” she 
announced, “beats Dickens out of 
the world.” Four years later, when 
Thackeray had achieved further 
fame and fortune, Jane heard him 
on the English Humorists in one of 
the most notable of Victorian lec- 
ture series. She writes to Helen 
Welsh: “Thursday is Thackeray’s 
lecture day, and I have a ticket wait- 
ing for you. The lectures, between 
you and me, are no great things—as 
Lectures—but it is the fashion to 
find them ‘so amusing’! and the 
audience is the most brilliant I ever 
saw in one room.” Could it be pos- 
sible that Jane’s coldness was due 
to her loyalty to Thomas who had 
lectured in his day to less brilliant 
audiences but whose writhings and 
turgidities were so unlike the ur- 
banity and finish of Thackeray? 


Jane’s interests were not confined 
to the celebrities who called at No. 
5 Cheyne Row. She knew much 
about the misery of the London poor 
and felt for them something of the 
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passionate pity which stirred Car- 
lyle to the soul. Of one of the most 
remarkable apostles of her genera- 
tion she had often heard for he had 
wrought miracles among his own 
people in his native Ireland and he 
was now (1843) in England preach- 
ing ‘total abstinence to the hapless 
and poverty-stricken toilers in the 
great cities. Thomas wrote her 
from Liverpool that he had encoun- 
tered this man there, “a broad, solid, 
most excellent-looking man with 
grey hair, mild intelligent eyes, mas- 
sive, rather acquiline nose and 
countenance” whose very face at- 
tracted him and whose temperance 
sermon, preached to a vast audience 
in the open air, had moved him pro- 
foundly. 

Jane’s opportunity to see for her- 
self this amazing man in action 
came soon and she recounted the 
results to Thomas with her “youth- 
ful enthusiasm blazing up.” “You 
know I have always had the great- 
est reverence for [Father Mathew]; 
and when I heard he was in Lon- 
don ...I felt I must see him .. . and 
tell him I loved him considerably!” 
With Carlyle’s friend Robertson as 
escort she reached the meeting place 
and “saw the thousands of people all 
hushed into awful silence . . . —the 
only religious meeting I ever saw in 
cockneyland which had not plenty 
of scoffers hanging on its outskirts.” 
Father Mathew stood on a narrow 
scaffold to which steps led up in 
front. A policeman managed to 
get Jane’s letter of introduction into 
the priest’s hands. “And he came; 
and reached down his hand tp me, 
and I grasped it; but the boards 
were higher than my head, and it 
seemed our communication must 
stop there. But ...I saw a bit of 
rope hanging, in the form of a fes- 
toon, from the end of the boards; I 
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put my foot on it; held still by Fa- 
ther Mathew’s hand; seized the end 
of the boards with the other; and, 
in some . . . incomprehensible way, 
flung myself horizontally on to the 
scaffolding at Father Mathew’s feet! 
He uttered a scream, for he thought 
(I suppose) I must fall back; but 
not at all; I jumped to my feet, 
shook hands with him and said— 
what? ‘God only knows.’ He made 
me sit down on the only chair a 
moment; then took me by the hand 
as if I had been a little girl, and led 
me to the front of the scaffold, to 
see him administer the pledge.” 
Jane was never to forget the scene 
that followed. “There were faces 
both of men and women that will 
haunt me while I live; faces exhibit- 
ing such concentrated wretched- 
ness, making, you would have said, 
its last deadly struggle with the 
powers of darkness. ... And in the 


face of Father Mathew . .. the mercy 
of Heaven seemed to be laid bare.” 
Jane could not repress her tears. “I 
longed to lay my head down on the 
good man’s shoulder and take a 
hearty cry there before the whole 


multitude!” She thinks him “the 
very best man of modern times” 
(excepting her husband) and con- 
fesses she would have taken the 
pledge then and there were it not 
for the newspapers. She begged 
Father Mathew to accept “a pretty 
memorandum-book” as a keepsake 
and he in return gave her a silver 
medal “with a solemn blessing.” 
She could not sleep for excitement 
that night or feel wholly at peace in 
the morning until she had written 
Father Mathew a long letter (what 
a pity it is lost!) accompanying it 
with Carlyle’s Past and Present in 
which an allusion to “the stuffed 
Pope” would, she felt sure, not 
shock the good priest. So ended 
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what Jane called “a piece of Hero- 
Worship” such as she was never to 
experience again. 

A few months after this memora- 
ble encounter Jane prepared to at- 
tend a Christmas party at the home 
of Macready the actor. “My dear,” 
said Thomas as she was setting out, 
“I think I never saw you look more 
bilious; your face is green and your 
eyes all blood-shot.” Undaunted by 
her husband’s lugubrious comment 
Jane attended the party “with,” she 
affirms, “the most joyous results,” 
and watched Dickens and Forster 
(his future biographer) exert them- 
selves at entertaining till the per- 
spiration ran down their cheeks. 
“Only think,” she writes, “of that 
excellent Dickens playing the con- 
juror for one whole hour—the best 
conjuror I ever saw—(and I have 
paid money to see several) — and 
Forster acting as his servant. This 
part of the entertainment ... and 
his [trick] of changing ladies’ pock- 
et handkerchiefs into comfits—and 
a box of bran into a box full of a 
live guinea pig! would enable him 
to make a handsome subsistence, let 
the bookseller trade go as it please! 
Then the dancing—old Major Burns 
with his one eye—old Jerdan of the 
Literary Gazette, . . . the gigantic 
Thackeray, c, & c, all capering like 
Maenades!! Dickens did all but go 
down on his knees to make me— 
waltz with him! But I thought I 
did my part well enough in talking 
the maddest nonsense with him, 
Forster, Thackeray and Maclise — 
without attempting the Impossible 
— however, after supper when we 
were all madder than ever with the 
pulling of crackers, the drinking of 
champagne, and the making of 
speeches; a universal country dance 
was proposed—and Forster, seizing 
me round the waist, whirled me into 
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the thick of it, and made me dance! ! 
like a person in the treadmill who 
must move forward or be crushed to 
death! Once I cried out, ‘oh for the 
love of Heaven let me go! You are 
going to dash my brains out against 
the folding doors!’ to which he an- 
swered—(you can fancy his tone)— 
‘your brains! ! who cares about their 
brains here? let them gol’ 

“In fact the thing was rising into 
something not unlike the rape of the 
Sabines! ... when somebody looked 
at her watch and exclaimed ‘twelve 
o’clock!’ Whereupon we all rushed 
to the cloak-room—and there and in 
the lobby and up to the last moment 
the mirth raged on—Dickens took 
home Thackeray and Forster with 
him and his wife ‘to finish the 
night there’ and a royal night they 
would have of it I fancy!—ending 
perhaps with a visit to the watch- 
house.” 

In another letter of the same date 
Jane writes her Uncle: “My hus- 
band sends you the last literary nov- 
elty—a Christmas-Carol, no less!— 
It is really a kind-hearted, almost 
poetical little thing, well worth any 
lady or gentleman’s perusal—some- 
what too much imbued with the 
Cockney-admiration of The Eatable, 
but as Dickens writes for ‘the great- 
est happiness of the greatest num- 
ber’ (of Cockneys) he could not be 
expected to gainsay their taste in 
that particular.” 

But that was not the last of 
Dickens. If Jane were found to 
bear the genial little gentleman a 
slight grudge she deserved forgive- 
ness, for “visions of Scrooge so 
worked on Carlyle’s nervous organ- 
ization that he has been seized with 
a perfect convulsion of hospitality, 
and has actually insisted on impro- 
vising two dinner parties with only 
a day between—now the improvisa- 
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tion of dinner parties is all very 
well for the parties who have to 
eat them simply, but for those who 
have to organize them and help to 
cook them c’est autre chose, ma 
chére!” 

When Jane met Tennyson loung- 
ing sleepily in the theater lobby one 
evening in September, 1845, she 
found the encounter a welcome re- 
lief from both her immediate fellow- 
spectators and the leading actors, 
Forster and Dickens. Forster was 
natural and therefore tolerable, but 
his amateur costar was impossible. 
“Poor little Dickens,” she says, “all 
painted black and red, and affecting 
the voice of a man of six feet, would 
have been unrecognizable for the 
mother that bore him.” She adds 
rather cruelly: “To get up the slight- 
est interest in the thing, one needed 
to be always reminding oneself: ‘all 
these actors were once men!’” 

One evening some four years later 
Jane went to a dinner at Dickens’ 
house. The plebian profusion im- 
pressed her unfavorably and she 
could not help comparing it with 
the moderation and good taste of 
the aristocratic Ashburtons. “Such 
getting up of steam,” Jane writes, 
“is unbecoming to a literary man 
who oughi to have his basis else- 
where than on what the old Annan- 
dale woman called ‘ornament and 
grander.’ The dinner was served 
up in the new fashion—not placed 
on the table at all—pbut handed 
round—only the dessert on the table 
and quantities of artificial flowers— 
but such an overloaded dessert! 
pyramids of figs, raisins, oranges— 
ach! At the Ashburton dinner 
served on those principles there 
were just four cowslips in china 
pots—four silver shells containing 
sweets, and a silver filigree temple 
in the middle! but here the very 
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candles rose each out of an artificial 
rose!” She adds disgustedly, “Good 
God!” 

When Carlyle journeyed to Edin- 
burgh on March 29, 1866, to be lion- 
ized and installed as Rector of the 
University, the state of Jane’s health 
kept her in London. “I am afraid,” 
she wrote her aunt, “and he himself 
is certain, his [inaugural] address 
will be a sad break-down to human 
expectation.” On April 2d, the eve 
of “the great day,” Jane scribbled a 
hurried note to Carlyle. “Dearest,” 
she wrote, “by the time you get this 
you will be out of your trouble, bet- 
_ ter or worse, but out of it, please 
God.... My ‘imagination’ has gone 
the length of representing you get- 
ting up to speak before an awful 
crowd of people, and, what with 
fuss, and ‘bad air,’ and confusion, 
dropping down dead.” 

At six the next evening as Jane 
with distracted mind and fumbling 
hands was dressing for a birthday 
party at Forster’s, burning the while 
for word from Edinburgh, a tele- 
gram arrived from Tyndall who had 
made the journey with Carlyle. “A 
perfect triumph!” he wired. The 
news was glorious but the tension 
had been too great. Jane’s trouble- 
some heart played her false and 
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only a swallow of brandy quickly 
administered saved her from faint- 
ing. “I went to Forster’s neverthe- 
less,” she wrote her husband late 
that night, “with my telegram in my 
hand, and ‘John Tyndall’ in the core 
of my heart! And it was pleasant 
to see with what hearty good-will all 
there—Dickens and Wilkie Collins 
as well as Fuz [Forster]—received 
the news; and we drank your health 
with great glee.” 

So wrote Jane within three weeks 
of her death in one of the last let- 
ters she ever penned. With Car- 
lyle’s moods, his temper, his idio- 
syncrasies, his self-absorption, he 
had not always given her cause for 
joy, but despite his faults and her 
own nerves Jane was always im- 
mensely proud of him and loved him 
well. However high a place she 
might yield to other eminent Vic- 
torians in or out of the field of let- 
ters, she never wavered in her con- 
viction that he stood first. To her 
mind he surpassed them in sheer 
goodness, in moral vigor, in spirit- 
ual vision; in a word their gift was 
talent, his was genius. In her eyes 
he bestrode London like a colossus 
and in her secret heart she ac- 
claimed him the greatest of her con- 
temporaries. 





CAN WE WIN OUR WAR 


ON THE HOME FRONT? 


By Epwarp J. BersusseE, S.J. 


HE war on the home front is so 

often spoken of as the rushing 
of production for the use of the 
armed forces that many have failed 
to realize that our most important 
home battle is youth morality. 
While the armed forces are fighting 
hard for every foot of soil in order 
to relieve foreign peoples groaning 
under oppression, the morality of 
our homeland is being attacked by 
an alarmingly large host of moral 
termites. 

Is it the part only of an alarmist 
to fear that our heroic troops, after 
winning the war abroad, may re- 
turn to find that their native land 
has become a land whose youth is 
corrupted, whose women are in large 
measure defiled, a land where gang- 
sterism rules in the place once oc- 
cupied by the ideals of Christianity 
and Democracy? Is it being alarm- 
ist to say that there is not only a 
possibility but a very serious danger 
that this may come to pass? 

There are demonstrable facts 
which should shatter our compla- 
cency and convince us that there is 
such a serious danger. We have the 
figures of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, which, under the effi- 
cient guidance of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, has made a cross-cut of the 
nation, and cracked wide open the 
serious conditions of juvenile delin- 
quency. Consider the facts present- 
ed in the recent publication of the 
Bureau’s findings: 


“It is a tragic commentary when 
we see in the cases of boys under 
21 years of age increases in arrests 


of 17% for assault, 26% for disor- 
derly conduct, 30% for drunken- 
ness, and 10% for rape. The in- 
creases in arrests of girls under 21 
years of age are not only disgrace- 
ful but alarming. Last year wit- 
nessed increases in arrests of 29% 
for homicide, 27% for larceny, 64% 
for prostitution, 124% for vagrancy, 
69% for disorderly conduct, and 
39% for drunkenness.” 


The greatest evil, Mr. Hoover in- 
sists, is that there has been an “89% 
increase in arrests of girls for of- 
fenses against common decency ... 
and these girls are the future moth- 
ers of America.” With such women 
as mothers, we must predict an even 
more degenerate progeny; the core 
of the nation will be rotted through, 
since it is in the care and example 
of the mother that we hope for the 
moral health of the child. If the 
mother is corrupt, how can we ex- 
pect more from the child? 

In seeking the causes of the moral 
disintegration of youth, our first 
admission must be that it does not 
have its origin in the nature of the 
child, since, as Father Flanagan of 
Boys Town has so effectively 
proven, youth is essentially of good 
stuff in which the steel of manhood 
can be forged. Moreover, the great 
motivating force of religion has not 
lost a spark of its vitality in influ- 
encing boys and girls to right living. 
In illustration of this, a principal in 
a New York City high school ad- 
mitted to the headmaster of a Cath- 
olic school that he would gladly ac- 
cept the transfer of any boy who 
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was expelled from a Catholic school, 
because, though the boy may have 
gotten into serious trouble, he was 
capable of amendment and educat- 
ed to a life of right motivation, i. e., 
a respect for God and neighbor. 
Whereas, a cross-section of the pub- 
lic school reveals either an igno- 
rance of moral truths or a remorse- 
less refusal to obey the precepts of 
morality. 

In discussing the causes of the 
present critical condition, the chief 
considerations are: the home, the 
school, religious life, and recrea- 
tional facilities. In observing the 
home, the F. B. I. finds that the 
crimes of children are usually un- 
controlled by parents, either because 
of long hours of separation from 
the family, or a selfish lack of re- 
sponsibility in caring for their chil- 
dren, or, even worse, a complete 
abandonment of moral ideals which 
fosters a like immorality in the 
child. 

The school is one of the vital fac- 
tors in a child’s training, and yet so 
much of the “ultra-modern” educa- 
tion has only succeeded in training 
the child to seek and satisfy his own 
selfish desires. We have seen the 
ills of the progressivist school of 
teaching which educates the young, 
like rabbits, to roam about in all 
fields, and take for themselves what- 
ever appears desirable. They have 
destroyed discipline, and with it 
have gone respect and obedience 
which are essential elements in 
rearing the young. We have reaped 
the harvest of this “trial and error” 
experiment and can point to exam- 
ples of its malformation in college 
students who have been trying the 
revolting “morality” of men like 
Havelock Ellis and Bertrand Rus- 
sell. Other professors, whose text- 
books are found in innumerable 
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non-sectarian colleges, preach loose 
morality, and attempt to justify it 
with a veneer of intellectuality. 

The disastrous effects of this vi- 
cious immorality are not only felt 
on the college level, but also in the 
life of the rank and file of our peo- 
ple who receive it, as the gospel of 
emancipation. The ‘‘educated’’ 
preach it, and, when we object, call 
it an expression of academic free- 
dom. The ignorant hear it over the 
radio and from the stage, see it in 
the theater and in the newspapers; 
and, finally, accept it as the trend 
of the times, and worthy of imita- 
tion since it comes from the “intel- 
lectuals.” 

The Catholic Church is a mighty 
force in the religious life of our na- 
tion because, strong in her divine 
origin and protection, she has ever 
preserved her unwavering allegiance 
to the commandments of God. It is 
especially in times like the present 
that we must remember that she has 
been sent to the assistance not only 
of her own Catholic children but of 
all men. Religion, in the minds of 
many non-Catholic Christians, has 
come to mean a mere shell of de- 
corum and conventional harmless- 
ness, while it seems that whole 
groups of the younger Hebrews have 
wandered from the God-fearing 
faith of their parents in the midst 
of present-day rationalism. And so 
we, as Catholics, must ask our- 
selves two questions. How can Cath- 
olic parents, pastors and educators 
accomplish the huge task of keeping 
their Catholic charges to an observ- 
ance of moral living? And what 
can we do for the vast numbers of 
non-Catholics whose virility is be- 
ing sapped by a common acceptance 
of such immorality as birth preven- 
tion, divorce and the pleasure-mad 
complex of our modern age? 
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When we make a survey of the 
recreational outlets of the nation, 
we find that we are experiencing all 
the evils of a wartime “morality re- 
lease.” Filled with pity for those 
oppressed nations which suffer the 
enslaving of their people, we become 
blinded to our loss of those rugged 
virtues which we like to believe are 
homespun American stuff. The 
theater, stage and radio programs 
have done not a little in provoking 
public interest in sex and gun- 
thrillers. The whole of the enter- 
tainment life is geared to arouse the 
emotions to a high pitch. This is a 
heavy taxing of the young, whose 
emotional life is just beginning, and 
who are most susceptible to strong 
stimulation. How can we hope to 
educate our children to self-con- 
trolled living, if their nervous life 
is derailed by the lush sentimental- 
ities and indecent humor of radio 
and theater “artists”? Intimate so- 
cial relations of the sexes at an 
early age is another phase of child 
formation that cannot but produce 
vicious results. Only the other 
week, I heard of a first year high 
school girl— presumably of good 
family—who boasted to her class- 
mates that her mother allowed her 
to attend mixed parties in hotels 
over week-ends. 

Cognizant of present evils, we 
must of necessity re-shape our so- 
lutions, and, when we have discov- 
ered the most effective means, apply 
them vigorously to the protection of 
our children. I would suggest three 
general headings: first, the build- 
ing up of right mental outlooks in 
youth, so that his work, recreation 
and prayer will be properly propor- 
tioned; secondly, the assisting of 
the child in a functional expression 
of his individual and social person- 
ality; thirdly, the vitalizing of 


youth’s life, by intimate and effec- 
tive use of prayer, to such an ex- 
tent that it will become an essential 
ingredient of his every day thought 
and action. Our immediate prob- 
lem must be the realization of these 
remedies in the formation of our 
own Catholic youth. This in itself 
would be an immense service to 
American youth as a whole. For 
we must remember that nobility, as 
well as viciousness, is contagious 
when human beings are young. 
In the developing of right mental 
outlooks for the child, we must ex- 
pend every effort to give that child 
a Catholic school education where 
every class will have its subject mat- 
ter and teaching infiltrated with 
Catholic doctrine and morality, and 
where he will be in the constant en- 
vironment of Catholic companion- 
ship. Moreover, every Catholic is 
bound to give generous moral and 
financial support to Catholic schools 
and youth organizations. If, due 
to unfortunate conditions, the par- 
ent must send his child to the pub- 
lic school, then every effort must be 
made to secure the best of class- 
room conditions for the child, by 
personal conversation with the 
teacher, an interested participation 
in parent-teacher meetings, and a 
determination to adjust any hiatus 
that exists between the scholastic 
life and home life of the child. At 
present, a movement is under way 
to secure, during school hours, the 
religious instruction of all children 
(Catholic instruction for Catholics, 
etc.) in the public school. This is 
a makeshift measure of remedying 
the lack of religious education, but 
it certainly is a vast improvement 
over the irreligious training which 
has formerly characterized public 
school education. This should be 
endorsed and assisted by the per- 
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sonal efforts of every parent. We 
Catholics should form a strong 
front in fearlessly presenting the 
Church’s attitude on such questions 
as divorce, birth prevention, recre- 
ational outlets and child discipline. 
Finally, mothers cannot hope to be 
an effective influence, unless they 
are at home with their children. 
Their best protection of the ideals 
of religion and country is to keep 
out of war industries and away from 
those so-called civic activities; their 
greatest service will be in remain- 
ing at home in order to educate 
our future citizens to moral living 
based on a love of God, devotion 
to the home and service of the 
nation. 

We can hope for but little success 
in the educating of youth if we 
limit our activities to a mere trans- 
fer of information; rather, we must 
assist the child in finding a func- 
tional expression of his individual 


and social personality. The effec- 
tive parent and teacher discover the 
abilities of a child, and encourage 
their expression, by showing a per- 
sonal interest in his hobbies, sports, 


reading and religious life. Over 
and above this, the social personal- 
ity of the child is fostered in seeing 
that he contributes his efforts to co- 
operative work and play with other 
children. In Catholic study clubs, 
sodalities and athletic organizations, 
the boy is offered the chance to meet 
with others of his own age in com- 
petition and co-operation; moreover 
all will be accomplished in the midst 
of a distinctly Catholic environ- 
ment. The Sodality, Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine and Catholic 
Youth Organization are excellent 
groups working in the parish and 
school toward this end, the organi- 
zation of Catholic youth in co-oper- 
ative study, recreation and religious 
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life. Having first instilled the ideals 
of Christian life into our youth, we 
have taken the second step of help- 
ing him to apply them to his activi- 
ties. With such experience in real 
life, he will not allow the forces of 
evil to convert his mind into a work- 
shop of evil. 

Our last means of saving youth is 
that of making his life of prayer a 


serious reality that will influence 


his every thought and action. This 
work must of necessity have its 
origin in the home, where devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and to 
Our Lady. is the center of the family 
life. In the school and at church, 
the need and advantage of mental 
prayer should be explained to the 
child and made so conscious a part 
of his every action that he automat- 
ically turns his mind to God for the 
solution of all his problems and in 
gratitude for his every success. 
Each game begins with the invoca- 
tion of God’s help and protection; 
every dance is ended with an exam- 
ination into the Godwardness of the 
social actions of the evening. Soon, 
the youth comes to learn that his 
prayer life is not reserved for Sun- 
days, or at the time of morning and 
evening prayer, but rather for every 
moment of the day which in the 
Morning Offering he has consecrat- 
ed to God. 

Can we win our war on the home 
front? The answer to this question 
rests with Catholic parents, pastors 
and educators who must make an 
“all-out” effort for youth. If we 
fail, then the forces of anarchy will 
be upon us, and no one can predict 
the extent of the evil. If we suc- 
ceed, then we shall have saved our 
country, because, in preserving the 
religion of the young, we shall have 
preserved the really solid founda- 
tion for respect of country. 





THE REAL TASK 


By Cpi. JAMES D. MITCHELL 


S a soldier who has just re- 
turned from the Pacific theater 

of operations, I have a rather meaty 
bone of contention to pick with 
those so-called patriotic philoso- 
phers who are so earnestly con- 
cerned about a post-war panacea 
for the world’s multiple ills. Al- 
ready their involved and supposed- 
ly intelligent plans for world peace 
are flooding current literary vehicles 
—to the thorough disappointment 
of members of the armed forces who 
are faced with the stark horror of 
this world conflict, and who have a 
few ideas of their own on post-war 
reconstruction. It is strikingly no- 
ticeable to men overseas that all the 
prophetic armchair wits omit the 


most important foundation in the. 


establishing of a lasting world 
peace; namely, the task of re-edu- 
cating a pagan world to the Chris- 
tian way of life without which, as 
history substantiates, there can be 
no lasting peace. 

Surely, intelligent Americans re- 
alize that generations of Germans 
and their Fascist allies have been 
indoctrinated with anti - Christian 
dogmas and a materialistic na- 
tionalism idealized in the writings 
of such men as Hegel, Bismarck and 
Nietzsche. Surely, it is evident that 
people who have long accepted the 
tenets of Nationalism, or Fascism, 
and their ruthless codes of ethics 
will not have their convictions 
changed by military defeat alone. 
On the contrary, our enemies live 
fanatically by the creed that they 
are the superior races, destined to 
live and die for the State, which to 


them is the highest of all Goods— 
even to the exclusion of our notion 
of God or our ideas of human rights 
and duties. 

Just as surely as we have been 
taught that there is a God, and that 
we should observe His laws, our 
enemies have been taught (from in- 
fancy) that there is no such God 
and thereby no such laws promul- 
gating concepts of peace and love of 
neighbor. Japanese, Italian, and 
German Fascists are convinced that 
their ruthlessness is a good rather 
than an evil. They and their chil- 
dren seriously believe that the State 
is the highest good, and they must 
rise and fall, interminably if neces- 
sary, for that imagined Good. 
Moreover, they will persist in this 
belief unless measures are taken to 
educate them to their proper heri- 
tage—the Christian way of living. 
Without such education, military 
defeat would only be their cue to 
brood and plan another insurrec- 
tion, a logical state of mind spring- 
ing from their long indoctrinated 
dogmas of Machiavellian lust, power 
and ruthless slaughter. 

Neither repression nor ameliora- 
tion alone will change their beliefs. 
In fact, the only sensible and logical 
way to eradicate erroneous Fascist 
beliefs is to go in and show those 
conquered Axis peoples the evils of 
their system, and the life of con- 
tinual misery in store for them 
if they persist in their inhuman 
creeds. Just as boils are not cured 
by plastering them with ointment, 
neither can the sores of Fascism be 
cured by plastering them with some 
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ridiculous panacea that fails to 
draw out the malignant core. Nor 
can those same sores be cured by 
subjecting them to the same ruth- 
less treatment we so utterly detest 
in Fascism itself. 

Our Axis enemies will inevitably 
be conquered; but any post - war 
plan eliminating or overlooking the 
task of re-educating those conquered 
peoples to the Christian way of life, 
or any plan failing to show those 
people the inherent error of the 
pagan creed forced upon their un- 
developed minds in infancy and 
subsequently nurtured in all its 
malignancy throughout their for- 
mative years, is destined for the 
same sad failure as the misdirected 
reconstruction plans launched in 
1918. All the policing, chastising, 
suppressing or even pointless ab- 
solving of those conquered Fascist 
nations, will not, as armchair phi- 
losophers aver, perform the suc- 
cessful eradication of erroneous 
Fascist convictions. On the con- 
trary, misdirected treatment of 
those we conquer will only enkindle 
a spark of imagined martyrdom, 
embedding their false creeds deeper 
into their already stagnant minds. 

We must see to it that the disillu- 
sioned Fascist mind is clearly 
brought to realize the inhumanity, 
Godlessness and irrationality of the 
indoctrinations unwittingly thrust 
upon it from infancy, so that once 
having the chance to compare the 
Christian way of happiness with the 
way of misery forced upon it that 
mind may reject its absurdity and 
embrace — voluntarily — the teach- 
ings of Christ as the only way to- 
ward the attainment of the world 
peace we all desire. 

And as for those who argue that 
conquered Axis nations will not ac- 
cept Christianity voluntarily, it can 
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be sensibly replied that a mind that 
accepted the ruthless ethics of a 
Hitler, Hirohito or Mussolini, and 
the subsequent human misery that 
resulted from that acceptance, will 
be much more prone to accept a 
code bringing peace and happiness. 
Any negative cynicism that rules 
out the susceptibility of a God-made 
mind to the teachings of that same 
God can be categorized as illogical 
presumption. For just as God cre- 
ated that mind, so it is logical to be- 
lieve that He made it receptive to 
His own truth. Moreover, how can 
those who have never tried Chris- 
tianity, or those who have never 
tried to teach its receptive truth to 
a bewildered and disillusioned peo- 
ple judge either its merits or degree 
of appeal? 

We have the glaring examples 
of unsuccessful attempts to attain 
world peace after the last world 
war, and the inane plans that all 
but left Christianity out of the pic- 
ture—and their consequential fail- 
ure. As experience clearly shows, 
it is not only sensible but also im- 
perative that education to Christian 
living play the important part in 
post-war rehabilitation. 

As a former pedagogue I’ve had 
some experience judging the recep- 
tiveness of the human mind to 
truth; and it is my sincere convic- 
tion, just as I am sure it is the con- 
viction of thousands of educators 
the world over, that the human 
mind yearns for and will embrace 
truth once it is promulgated. The 
paganism of Fascism, is utterly de- 
void of spiritual succor, and the col- 
lapse of its flimsy structure must be 
made permanent by following up 
military defeat with a well organ- 
ized program of Christian educa- 
tion. The ground will be fertile; 
the opportunity must not be lost. 





TRUE CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


By WALTER P. BurRKE 
Of the Paulist Fathers 


HE term humanism like the 

terms “liberty” or “psychology” 
is another one of our modern day 
sophist chameleons. A chameleon 
can reflect the golden sunset in the 
sky or the blackest mud of the 
earth. And the term “humanism” 
can signify an outlook on reality 
that is colored either with the black- 
est despair or a golden hope in hu- 
man nature. The Brahman who 
wishes the extinction of all desires 
of human nature will not deny that 
he is a humanist. The Puritan 
whose ethical code is a tyrannical 
asceticism declares that he’s a hu- 
manist. The materialistic atheist 
who desires to fulfill his life by sen- 
sualism claims that he is a human- 
ist. The Catholic who says that 
human nature is neither an angel 
nor a mass of corruption, maintains 
that he is the only true humanist. 
Despite these divergences in opinion 
there is a common denominator 
among all these men. 

Each one views reality from the 
point of view of human nature. And 
the basic desire of each of them is 
to know and to do what is best for 
man. Therefore, they have a com- 
mon aim, the perfection and fulfill- 
ment of human nature, even though 
they disagree on what human nature 
is and what perfects it. Hence the 
general notion of the term “human- 
ism” is that view or outlook on 
reality which considers all things 
in relation to human nature and 
aims at the complete perfecting of 
man. 


Before we come to the nature of 
true Christian humanism there are 
three barriers that stand in our 
way. They are very common to the 
Catholic approach to the subject be- 
cause of the false connotations that 
time has built up around the word 
“humanism.” For example, many 
think that there must be rooted in 
the very nature of any humanism 
some irreverence or slighting of God 
because the glorification of man is 
emphasized. Others merely tole- 
rate humanism as a honeyed apolo- 
getic approach for dealing with non- 
Catholics. And there are some who 
set up a third obstacle by thinking 
that the subject of the Renaissance 
humanism of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries is a mine-infest- 
ed field that must be tread most 
warily by any member of the Church 
Militant. None of these three bar- 
riers to true humanism is properly 
Christian. 

In the first place, to view reality 
in relation to human nature and to 
strive to perfect man as far as pos- 
sible in this life, does in no way en- 
tail any slighting of God nor does 
it make man the center of all things. 
For it is possible to view God and 
all reality from the point of view of 
human nature without sacrificing in 
any way the Christian theocentric 
outlook for a homocentric one. We 
are able to view the sun and all 
the other planets in relation to the 
planet earth. But at the same time 
we fully respect the fact that the 
sun is the center of the solar sys- 
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tem and that the earth is only one 
of the small planets. 

Besides, all knowledge is a ques- 
tion of relationships. And the more 
relations in which we know a thing 
the more perfect is our knowledge 
of it. The professor who knows the 
physical world in terms of physics, 
chemistry, and biology has a fuller 
understanding of the physical world 
than the professor who knows it only 
in relation to chemistry. Hence the 
Catholic who views reality from two 
points of view, namely: in relation 
to God and in relation to human na- 
ture, without denying what is prop- 
er to God or to man, has a fuller 
comprehension of Christian truth 
than the man who knows it from 
only one point of view. 

The second fallacy, that human- 
ism is an apologetic outlook which 
is to be merely tolerated, is another 
obstacle that we should get clear of. 
The true humanistic view of reality 
is Catholic and necessarily so, for 
truth is one with Catholicism. And 
every man, whether he be a Catho- 
lic or Nihilist is necessarily a hu- 
manist by nature. For every man is 
interested in himself and what is 
best for himself. Hence he must not 
only be interested in his own human 
nature but also in the things out- 
side of himself in so far as they per- 
fect his human nature. For this 
innate natural urge to self-perfec- 
tion is God’s law of nature operating 
in every creature. The Catholic 
both by God’s law of nature and by 
his supernatural dictates is neces- 
sarily a humanist for his goal even 
in this life is to build himself up into 
the perfect man, Jesus Christ. 

The third and last barrier that we 
must do away with is the notion 
that Catholics have to go on the 
defensive whenever the humanism 
and the Renaissance of the sixteenth 
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and seventeenth centuries is men- 
tioned. Usually when the subject 
is brought up, the Catholic and his 
opponent bandy back and forth the 
names of Catholic and anti-Catholic 
leaders. The one with the best 
memory for names prides himself 
on a victory which is merely mathe- 
matical. 

The real answer is more positive 
and fundamental. For there is a 
causal continuity in the growth and 
development of any civilization. 
The cultural flowering of a civiliza- 
tion cannot be explained by a sud- 
den anti-religious Blitzkreig of a few 
talented rebels who read the classics. 
The real cause is found in the soul 
of a civilization and its gradual de- 
velopment through the centuries. 
The real soul and vital force of the 
European civilization was Catholi- 
cism which gathered together into a 
unity the nomadic invaders and the 
debased Roman pagans. Gradually 
it elevated them into a civilized cul- 
tured Christian people. And this 
culture began to flower gradually in 
learning and science and art and 
was budding even in the early cen- 
turies of Charlemagne. It blos- 
somed with delicate beauty in the 
Gothic splendor of the tenth and 
was in high bloom in the Italian’ 
Primitives of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth. It was still blossoming 
even in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. This so-called 
Renaissance or “rebirth” of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries 
was basically the continued flower- 
ing of a Christian culture fed on 
Christian principles even though 
at this time it was being modified 
with a sterile naturalism and tinc- 
tured with neo-paganism. Yet it 
would have blossomed forth even if 
the anti-religious pseudo-humanists 
had never been born. And it was 
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according to the degree that talent- 
ed, headstrong men of the times op- 
posed the truths of religion that they 
limited their own talents and de- 
feated their own purpose. 

Thomas Craven readily lines him- 
self up with Christopher Dawson 
and Berdyaev in this factual view 
of the Renaissance when he states: 
“Thus it is apparent that the Renais- 
sance was not a sudden outburst of 
the imagination but the result of 
tendencies in operation for a mil- 
lennium.” And further, “But on 
one point there is no room for quib- 
bling: the arts in their origin have 
always depended on religion, and 
the art of the Renaissance was in- 
dissolubly connected with the estab- 
lished Church.” The fact that the 
life source and motive power of the 
Renaissance achievements was 
Christianity is vividly manifested in 
the paintings of the era. As men 
separated themselves from the su- 
pernatural life-giving root of the 
Vine of Christ and limited their 
nourishment to the stagnant waters 
and dry bread of classicism and nat- 
uralism they became materialistic 
and sterile. When they substituted 
Plutarch’s Lives for the Book of Life 
and myths for dogmas their art de- 
teriorated. We have merely to note 
the vitality and freedom of the hu- 
man spirit expressed in the paint- 
ings of Da Vinci and Michelangelo, 
and then contrast it with the aca- 
demic sterility manifest in the works 
of Poussin and the rest of his classi- 
cal idolators. Certainly the persever- 
ing cultural glory and humanism of 
the Church mocks the folly and in- 
humanism of her children who 
thought they knew more of life and 
human nature than she who was 
the mother of all true humanism 
and who had experienced life for 
centuries. 


Having cleared these barriers, let 
us now consider what true Christian 
humanism really is. Christian hu- 
manism agrees with all the other 
types of humanism in so far as its 
goal is the full perfection of human 
nature. And likewise it is able to 
view all reality from the point of 
view of human nature; for Christian 
Humanism is the humanism of the 
Incarnation. And through the hu- 
man eyes of the God-man we see all 
things. The Church, the source of 
all true humanism is but the visi- 
ble mystical Christ saying to all 
human nature, “I am come that they 
may have life and have it more 
abundantly.” It alone knows what 
is the complete nature of man and 
what truly perfects it. And it alone 
is able to attain the desire of every 
humanist because of the special 
supernatural vision and power 
given it by God for doing so. It is 
only the humanism of the Church 
of Christ that can move forward un- 
deterred in the perilous quest of the 
Eldorado of human perfection. For 
the Church alone sees with the 
vision of Faith and moves on with 
the divine sure-footedness of infal- 
libility. All other humanisms fail 
either by falsity or incompleteness 
and their final result is not the per- 
fection but the destruction of hu- 
man nature. While on his quest the 
Christian maintains a spirit of hope 
and joy unto the end, but the 
pseudo-humanist always concludes 
his course in despair and inhu- 
manism. 

A true humanism, if its aim is to 
perfect the whole man, must have a 
true and proper understanding of 
the very nature of man and also of 
his essential relations which are 
necessary for his perfection. The 
essential relations of human nature 
are four: his natural and supernat- 
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ual relations to God and his natural 
and supernatural relations to crea- 
tures. Unless a humanism em- 
braces these five elements, a true 
and proper understanding of human 
nature and its two essential rela- 
tions to God, and its two essential 
relations to creatures, one cannot 
fully perfect the whole man, for 
what is necessary for perfecting him 
will be missing. 

True Christian humanism alone 
fulfills these five requirements. For 
we define true Christian humanism 
as that true outlook on all reality 
from the point of view of human 
nature which aims at the full per- 
fection of man and which embraces 
a true and proper understanding of 
human nature and a true and proper 
understanding of man’s natural and 
supernatural relations to God, and 
his natural and supernatural rela- 
tions to creatures. 

Thus we see that the concept of 
true Christian humanism forms a 
perfectly balanced wheel. Its rim 
is the limits of man’s vision of re- 
ality. Its hub is human nature itself 
which is held in the center of the 
wheel by four spokes which are 
man’s two relations to God and his 
two relations to creatures. Hence 
the symbol of true Christian human- 
ism is a delicately balanced wheel 
which consists of a hub and four 
spokes in the form of a cross with- 
in the rim of man’s vision. 

So great are the obstacles to hu- 
man perfection, so intense is the 
rhythm of life in which this deli- 
cately balanced wheel must move 
that any tampering with its perfect 
balance will cause it to tear itself to 
pieces. Every part is essential and 
without this complete wheel of 
vision progress in the perfecting of 
man is impossible. 

Let us first consider the hub, 


which is human nature itself. The 
Christian humanist sees the com- 
posite of human nature as two 
halves of a perfect circle losing 
themselves in one another in a sub- 
stantial unity. Hence, human na- 
ture is not merely a body or merely 
a soul. Each human nature is a 
body-soul substance enveloped in 
the inviolability and incommunica- 
bility of human personality. 

The soul, which is the inner prin- 
ciple of life in man, animates the 
body and makes of it a living, sens- 
ing, feeling organism. Neither soul 
nor body can perfect itself inde- 
pendently of the other. Hence, not 
in division but in an integrated 
unity do they form the whole man 
and in the perfection of both is hu- 
man nature truly fulfilled. 

Neither part is evil though the 
soul since it is the more perfect of 
the two has the primacy over the 
body when there is a conflict. Thus 
the Christian aim is the perfection 
of the whole human nature by the 
co-ordination of two good elements. 
One is subordinated to the other but 
subordination does not mean tyran- 
ny but co-ordination. Both body 
and soul in this life drink in the 
good things they need and in the 
next they will both enjoy perfect 
beatitude, each according to its own 
nature yet together in perfect unity. 
The soul by vision; the flesh by 
glorification. And in this unified 
perfection of both in God is human 
nature completed. 

Let anyone tamper with this deli- 
cately fashioned concept of the hub 
of human nature and the whole 
wheel will fall to pieces. If a man 
sets up a dichotomy between body 
and soul the result will be chaos in 
either of two directions. For exam- 
ple: let anyone, say a Puritan, strive 
to make a pure angel spirit out of 
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man instead of accepting the fact 
that he is an intellectual animal; 
the result will be an angelicist homi- 
cide. For in trying to push man in- 
to the spiritual mold of an angel, an 
essential part of his nature must be 
cut off. The result will be that the 
material half of man is cast aside 
as a thing of evil rather than em- 
braced as a great good that is des- 
tined for glorification in company 
with the soul. 

So it is that the Church, the 
mother of all true humanists, has 
dispelled the darkness and pessi- 
mism of the Puritans and Mani- 
cheans with the words, “Anathema 
Sit!”: For God in His truth hates 
darkness. That is why in the be- 
ginning when He looked upon the 
blackness and gloom of the earth 
He uttered the words, “Let there 
be light!” And centuries later when 
man’s world was again in darkness, 
God sent His angels to remove the 
stone that cast its gloomy shadow on 
the lightsome body of the Perfect 
_ Man. 

Another extreme in the opposite 
direction to the Puritan’s is that of 
abandoning the soul for the sake of 
the body. Thus the materialists de- 
base the finest part of man by their 
avarice. So it was that the nine- 
teenth century materialists, in order 
to rationalize their position seized 
upon Descartes’ notion of the body 
and soul of man as “an angel in a 
machine.” Then having ejected “the 
angel” from “the machine” they fit- 
ted human nature into their me- 
chanical system as just another 
piece of machinery to be used until 
it became worn out. Like the Puri- 


tans, they too have ended up in the 
gloomy realms of pessimism and de- 
spair for if one single part of the 
wheel of Christian humanism is 
tampered with, the wheel is broken 
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and the full perfection of the whole 
man is impossible. 

But the four spokes of the wheel 
of humanism are just as essential as 
the hub itself for the perfect bal- 
ance of the whole wheel, and like- 
wise, they are just as delicate and 
intricate in their make-up. Take 
for example the first two spokes; 
man’s natural and supernatural re- 
lations to God. The Christian hu- 
manist sees man in his natural re- 
lationship to God as a divine image 
fashioned out of nothingness. With- 
in this image there glows a divine 
light which directs him back to the 
bosom of his maker and perfect 
beatitude. To follow that illumi- 
nating law within himself is to per- 
fect himself and at the same time to 
manifest God’s glory and thus ful- 
fill the very purpose for which he 
was made. But besides the natural, 
man has also been ordained to a 
supernatural realm in relation to 
God. 

The humanist who denies man’s 
supernatural relations to God ends 
up by destroying even the natural. 
For grace perfects nature and with- 
out it man is physically and morally 
unable to perfect even his purely 
natural capacities. To deny man’s 
supernatural relations to God is to 
deprive man of the best part of his 
nature. It means to throw away the 
riches of grace and divine sonship, 
of redemption and hope, and the in- 
fallible guidance of the Church in 
the perfecting of the full man in the 
splendor of supernatural glory. No 
man, therefore, can in any sense be 
a naturalist and at the same time 
be a true humanist, for he strives 
not to perfect but to destroy the best 
part of human nature. 

That is why every naturalistic 
cult ends up by dethroning God and 
setting up man as a pseudo-God 
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with a temporal utopia as its goal in 
life. But always this mirage is 
swept away by the tide of human 
sorrow and death that must inevita- 
bly come roaring into the heart of 
every man. So it was with the 
Greeks of the fifth century. In a 
flash of glory they adored the nat- 
ural perfection of man personified 
in the goddess Aphrodite. But their 
naturalistic golden age was soon lost 
in the ashes of sensualism and pes- 
simism. Likewise with the natural- 
ists of the nineteenth century who 
set about to establish a Godless 
homocentric world where the in- 
dustrial superman would dominate 
the forces of nature by his mechani- 
cal genius. Today the superman is 
a victim of the cogs of his own me- 
chanical juggernauts, and debased 
in sensualism he seeks comfort in 
the wilderness of atheism amidst 
the clouds of war. So again we 


see, that the least juggling of even 
the spokes of the wheel of hu- 
manism will surely shatter it and 
destroy any possibility of human 
progress. 

Finally we come to the last two 
spokes that complete the cross in 


the Christian wheel. They are 
man’s natural and supernatural re- 
lations to creatures. It is only the 
Christian humanist who can fully 
appreciate the goodness and beauty 
of created things. For in possess- 
ing a true and proper understand- 
ing of human nature in relation to 
God in the natural and supernatural 
order, he alone is able properly to 
enjoy and use the works of God’s 
hands. 

He beholds all creatures as issu- 
ing forth in a torrent of love from 
their first principle and circling back 
throughout the realms of nothing- 
ness unto the bosom of Him from 
Whom they sprang. He sees all cre- 
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ation in its full splendor as a har- 
monious unity of many beings mir- 
roring the absolute beauty and 
goodness of God. Each creature is 
the recipient of God’s infinite love 
and therefore certainly worthy of 
man’s finite love. He knows that all 
the creatures less noble than him- 
self are made for man in order that 
by them he might perfect himself. 
But all creatures whether animate 
or material are not mere means but 
an end-means. They are not mere 
steppingstones to be trampled upon 
on the glory road to God; for each 
creature, since it has its being from 
God, is of great value in itself in- 
dependent of its usefulness for man. 
Hence the Christian humanist un- 
like the industrial humanist of the 
nineteenth century reverences crea- 
tures in themselves and respects the 
beauty and goodness and rights 
proper to each one. Nor does he 
sin against the creature like the sen- 
sual Greeks by deifying it as an ulti- 
mate end. For he knows that there 
is only one great King that wears 
the crown of divinity and heaven is 
His throne and the whole created 
world is only His footstool. 

Thus we see that the Christian 
humanist appreciates all things in 
their full splendor but what is more 
he is able to face squarely the jag- 
ged peaks of evil that are naturally 
rooted in the depths of a contingent 
world and etched against every hori- 
zon that man must face. For with 
the vision of faith he can see beyond 
these rugged boundaries of the 
world, and at the same time he can 
enjoy the beauty and pleasure of 
created things without lust and de- 
basement. Being anchored in the 
rock of Christ by the virtue of hope, 
the Christian can stand firm amidst 
the tides of sorrow and death and 
even the passing away of all cre- 
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ated things. And he can face the sin 
and injustice of his fellowman with- 
out despair for human nature, for 
empowered with the charity of God 
he can never lose his love for an 
image of God. 

And it is well to mention here 
that the Christian Humanist in no 
way holds that the full appreciation 
of the beautiful things of God’s 
hands is essentially opposed to a 
fuller happiness with God in the 
next life. For even the saints whom 
God has called to extraordinary suf- 
fering in this life do not lose their 
appreciation of the beauty of things 
which reflect God’s goodness. So it 
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was that St. Francis, God’s wound- 
ed troubadour, could sing of the 
earth as his “mother” and call the 
moon his “sister.” The austere 
John of the Cross rejoiced in the 
beauties of nature in his prose poem, 
The Ascent of Mount Carmel, while 
Teresa of Avila blessed the world 
with her masterpieces on mysticism 
and enriched old Spain with con- 
vents of fine architecture. Even the 
Little Flower of Lisieux, in her 
short span of life, could find time 
for roses and fine painting for she 
knew that a thing of beauty well 
done for God would be a joy for- 
ever. 


VIEW THROUGH A CERTAIN WINDOW 


By EpitH Tatum 


To great hall window like a picture frame 
Shows such lofty grandeur it can shame 
The splendid room builded so carefully. 

I gaze in wonder, out and up, and see 
Snow-crowned against the blue, the lofty heads 
Of peak on peak, where silently there treads 
The spirit’s dream. Serene in majesty, 

Their strength immune to mutability 

Is pictured there. At dawn shrouded in mist 
The night and morning keep a fleeting tryst; 
Their shadows hold a brooding tenderness 
Which frees the burdened heart from care’s duress. 
At golden noon they speak of all things high, 
Greater than man—God’s spirit passing by. 
And I, who look upon this purity, 

Can realize my immortality. 


THE BEAR AT THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


By Joserpnu S. BrusHe_er, S.J. 


HEN “the war drum throbs no 
longer and the battle flags are 
furled,” the United Nations will 
face a cactus-prickly problem. To 
re-create European order from the 
unhappy chaos caused by Nazi ruth- 
lessness would be, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, a 
task to strain the wisdom of a Solon 
or Solomon, to daunt the courage 
of a Wake Island marine. But the 
peace-makers will not find them- 
selves in favorable circumstances, 
for sitting across the table will be 
the Russian Bear, and if we hope that 
the conference will be a feast of 
reason, there is room for fear that 
the Bear at the conference table will 
prove to be the skeleton at the feast. 
When Hitler turned on his guilty 
partner in the summer of 1941 and 
sent his panzers roaring into Rus- 
sia, he hastened indeed the day of 
his defeat, but he also complicated 
matters for the peace-makers. Be- 
fore the totalitarian aggressors fell 
out, the issues were quite clear, but 
with Red Russia thus forcefully 
shoved over to our side, the situa- 
tion became rather more complex. 
Russia’s splendid defense will give 
her a place of prominence at the 
conference table, for the gallant 
fight made by Russia against the 
Nazi invader has been a material 
boon to the Western Powers, a boon 
hard to over-estimate. Discounting, 
as I suppose we must, the enormous 
casualties claimed by boastful Red 
communiqués, the losses sustained 
by the Wehrmacht have been stag- 
gering. The fact that the high- 
powered Nazi juggernaut wheezed 


to an ignominious standstill before 
Stalingrad gives some indication of 
the beating it must have taken. And 
that was Hitler’s last chance. His 
forces which once stood on the 
Volga and at Mozdok are now back 
in White Russia. With the Anglo- 
American armies on the offensive, 
the Reich cannot afford another full- 
force onslaught on the Soviet 
Union. First Soldier Hitler finds 
himself faced with a real two-front 
war and must divide his precious 
man-power reserves accordingly. 
Neither the Russians nor ourselves 
will be forced to face the fury of an 
all-out Nazi offensive. 

While this important, if involun- 
tary, contribution to the cause of 
the United Nations gives Russia a 
claim to a well-placed seat at the 
Conference Table, the actual Rus- 
sian position will almost certainly 
improve as the Reich totters. The 
Reds will advance on the heels of 
the retiring brownshirts until the 
Russian standard floats on the Vis- 
tula, perhaps even the Elbe. We 
shall be faced with a resurgent 
Russia, the de facto master of East- 
ern Europe. 

Against the possession of all dis- 
puted and coveted territory, the At- 
lantic Charter will, I am afraid, 
prove a feeble opponent. The Char- 
ter is a heartening document, one 
which, could it be implemented, 
would do much to launch the post- 
war world on an even keel. Both 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill deserve great credit 
for issuing so fair-minded a pro- 
nouncement in the midst of a bitter 
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war. But can the provisions of the 
Charter be carried out in a peace 
conference attended by the Soviet 
Union? That is a key question 
which every anxious peace lover 
must ask himself. It is a question 
on which all possible light should 
be focused. Some light may be af- 
forded by a glance at Soviet Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy up to now. 
When the Bolsheviks overthrew 
the democratic Russian Republic in 
that fateful November of 1917, there 
was born a totalitarian state of the 
most extreme type. The dissolu- 
tion of the constituent assembly in 
early 1918 showed that the Com- 
munists had no intention of allow- 
ing the popular voice any influence 
in forming the new state. Blood 
soon deluged the steppes as the Reds 
fiercely defended their infant dic- 
tatorship against the thrusts of 
Denikin and Kolchak. Nothing, of 
course, can excuse the bloodthirsty 


savagery of Leon Trotsky and his 
Red Army, but it can be explained 
by a psychology of terror similar to 
that which prevailed in France of 
the Revolution when the black flag 
flapping in the Paris breeze gave 
warning that the republic was in 


danger. But Russian terrorism 
proved to be no mere product of 
revolutionary hysteria. From the 
Cheka to the O.G.P.U. to the 
N.V.D.K. human life and human 
rights have been at a discount in 
the Soviet Union. There is no Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man in the 
Communist Revolution nor do we 
find a genuine bill of rights in a Red 
constitution. 

What interests us here, however, 
is not Russia’s domestic problems, 
but the Soviet Union’s foreign pol- 
icy. Will a victorious Russia be 
willing to live up to the provisions 
of the Atlantic, Charter? Will a re- 
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surgent Russia be disposed to do 
justice not to our enemies but to our 
friends? Or will the coming Peace 
Conference be in reality only an- 
other, and more disgraceful, Mu- 
nich, a selling into bondage of the 
small states of Eastern Europe? 

The foreign policy makers of the 
Soviet Union in its infancy found 
themselves faced with a twofold ob- 
jective: To secure the safety of the 
Red dictatorship in Russia and to 
kindle the flames of revolution 
wherever conditions were such as 
to give the slightest promise of suc- 
cess. The second objective did not 
make for friendly international re- 
lations, but for a while the Reds 
strove desperately to accomplish 
both. And indeed in the troubled 
first years after the armistice, Com- 
munist fifth columnists enjoyed a 
field day in Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

Hungary felt the scourge of So- 
vietism in 1919 when the brutality 
of Bela Kun and Tibor Samueli so 
sickened the people of Leftists that 
Admiral Horthy’s reactionary gov- 
ernment has been able to maintain 
itself there to this writing. Fin- 
land had a narrow escape when the 
Social “Democrats,” defeated at the 
polls, appealed from the people 
to the sword. Baron Mannerheim, 
with the aid of the German General 
Rudiger von der Goltz, succeeded 
in putting down the revolutionary 
minority, and for years after grate- 
ful Finns heaped high with flowers 
the graves of the German soldiers 
killed fighting the Reds. Germany 
herself was menaced, but the Ger- 
man Social Democrats met the 
threat by calling on steel-helmeted 
veterans of the old imperial army 
to smash the Sparticist uprising. 
In other countries, as well, the Reds 
were at work fomenting discord, 
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but all this was in accord with their 
frankly proclaimed revolutionary 
principles. What of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy as stated? Did 
the Russia of Lenin renounce the 
aims and objectives of a long line 
of imperialist Czars? 

In theory Red Russia did re- 
nounce both imperialism and the 
old nationalism of the Czars, but 
in practice the Kremlin resorted to 
activities reminiscent of a Peter the 
Great or a Czarina Catharine. The 
three Caucasian states of Aberbei- 
jan, Armenia, and Georgia, for ex- 
ample, felt no inclination to join the 
Union, but Soviet bayonets soon 
herded the reluctant trio into the 
arms of stepmother Russia. The 
Kremlin refused flatly to recognize 
Rumania’s right to Bessarabia, a 
territory which ethnically belonged 
under the Danubian state, while in 
Asia Russia’s long march of empire 
continued at the expense of Mon- 
golia. 

In Europe, however, there were 
not lacking signs that Communist 
Russia had really renounced the old 
imperialism. Quite equitable trea- 
ties arranged the independence of 
the Baltic states and though a bor- 
der dispute sent the Red army surg- 
ing into Poland, the final outcome 
of the affair was the Treaty of Riga 
which recognized those boundaries 
which Russian expansionists of to- 
day protest so bitterly. Incidental- 
ly these boundaries leave to Russia 
much territory taken from Poland 
in the first partition. 

If Rapallo had somewhat alarmed 
the West and Locarno had ignored 
Russia, the Briand-Kellogg anti-war 
pact gave the Soviet Union an op- 
portunity to make a declaration of 
intentions. First the Soviet Union 
informed the French government 
that it intended to subscribe to the 
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anti-war agreement, then in the 
Litvinov pact Russia, Poland, Lat- 
via, Estonia, and Rumania made a 
multi-lateral agreement to adhere 
to the anti-war pact. A few months 
later Lithuania gave in its adher- 
ence. This step toward peace in 
Eastern Europe was further imple- 
mented when Russia renewed a 
non-aggression pact with Lithu- 
ania in 1931, and signed new ones 
with Poland and Finland in 1932. 
Less than a year later in 1933, Rus- 
sia made another stride along the 
peace path by a multi-lateral non- 
aggression pact with Poland, Ru- 
mania, Turkey, Estonia, Latvia, 
Persia, and Afghanistan. If treaties 
meant anything to the Communists, 
if Stalin’s word had the slightest 
value, the nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope were freed from any threat on 
the part of their big neighbor. Thus 
Russia had a record of which any 
nation could be proud. The Soviet 
Union had renounced offensive war 
and had pledged non-aggression to 
all of its European neighbors. All 
this, however, was on paper and was 
worth only what Soviet Russia’s 
word was worth, nothing more. 
Would the Red Russian word stand 
the test of temptation? 

The test soon came when Hit- 
ler’s wild moves set the European 
status quo quivering into a fall that 
smashed it to bits. Kellogg pact, 
Litvinov protocol, non - aggression 
treaties all proved to be so many 
scraps of paper to the Soviet Union 
when easy pickings were to be had. 
In fact to have a non-aggression 
treaty with Russia was as ominous 
of doom as to have a guarantee from 
Nazi Germany. In both cases the 
list of guaranteed states which were 
wantonly attacked is staggering. 

On September 1, 1939, Russia 
then had non-aggression pacts with 
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Poland, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, 
and Rumania. The Polish republic 
was the first to experience the worth 
of a Red Russian’s word. How the 
Communist dictatorship thrust the 
knife of treachery into agonizing 
Poland is too well known to need 
elaboration. At any rate the Com- 
rades helped their brown - shirted 
buddies make good the Fuehrer’s 
boast that the Wehrmacht would 
overrun Poland in three weeks. 
There followed the cynical fourth 
partition of Poland. The Narko- 
mindel had swallowed its first non- 
aggression morsel. 

The Baltic republics were the next 
to learn the worth of Russian assur- 
ances. Poland’s bloody corpse was 
still quivering when the Reds be- 
gan their moves to compel Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania to admit So- 
viet garrisons and see their neutral- 
ity destroyed by the establishment 
of Russian naval bases. But to 
soothe the thoroughly alarmed peo- 
ple of the Baltic littoral, the Soviet 
Union obligingly forswore any fur- 
ther ambition to destroy more of the 
sovereignty. According to Article 5 
of the treaties with these little 
states, “The entering into force of 
this pact shall in no way infringe 
upon the sovereign right of the con- 
tracting parties, particularly their 
economic and political structure.” ! 
The Russians thus assured the ap- 
prehensive Baltic peoples that the 
Red advance along the Baltic was ex- 
actly what the Narkomindel claimed 
it to be, a strategic move to bolster 
the Bolshevist defenses. Leftists in 
this country were quick to point out 
that these little republics were by 
geographical propinquity a menace 
to Leningrad. Just imagine how 


1 Department of State Bulletin, November 
11, 1939, 543, 4. Cited in Frederick L. Schu- 
man’s Night Over Europe, p. 388. 
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these same leftists would have 
howled if Nazi Germany had de- 
manded bases on the Dutch Coast 
and garrisons in Denmark or the 
late unlamented Mussolini govern- 
ment had forced the Swiss to admit 
Italian garrisons into their moun- 
tain passes. Yet vital areas of the 
Reich and of Italy lie close to these 
borders. 

Once the Reds had gained their 
strategic ends by forcing units of the 
Soviet army and navy on the small 
Baltic states, the Narkomindel had 
an opportunity to demonstrate that 
if it was as high-handed as the Wil- 
helmstrasse, its word was worth at 
least a little more. The event 
proved that the Communist word 
was not worth a jot more than the 
Nazi. In defiance of this agreement 
to respect the national institutions 
of the Baltic States, the Reds soon 
moved to incorporate them into the 
Soviet Union. By mid-June of 1940 
thus perished three gallant little 
states, true “workers” republics. 
This coldly heartless act indicates, 
I am afraid, the aggressive inten- 
tion of Soviet Russia. Just as the 
occupation of Prague in disregard 
of a recently signed treaty con- 
vinced even the men of Munich that 
you can’t do business with Hitler. 

Poland, Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania, four nations enjoying 
non-aggression pacts with Russia, 
had been devoured. What of Fin- 
land and Rumania? Finland’s flam- 
ing courage earned for her a new 
lease on life, though the Reds tore 
away her fairest province, her sec- 
ond largest city. Rumania, after a 
fruitless glance of appeal at her 
Nazi suzerain, was compelled to cede 
not only Bessarabia, which had be- 
longed to the old Empire of the 
Czars, but Bukowina which had not. 
The seizure of Bukowina marked 
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the first Red advance beyond Czar- 
ist Russia’s European boundaries. 

Such is Soviet Russia’s record, 
such the peaceful aspiration of the 
Communist dictatorship. It is not 
a record which augurs well for a 
just peace. 

There are however a few, very 
few, signs that Soviet Russia may 
renounce aggression at the Peace 
Conference. The dissolution of the 
Comintern is at least a gesture in 
the direction of friendly interna- 
tional relations. Stalin’s statement 
that he desires a strong and inde- 
pendent Poland is also heartening. 
On the other hand the Soviet press 
has been loud in asserting Russia’s 
intention to devour the Baltic States 
and half of Poland. 

We emerge then from a study of 
Soviet foreign policy with some 
reason to fear that Russia may 
prove to be an obstacle to a just 
peace. It does seem hard that 
Russia should pass from her heroic 
role as defender of the homeland 
from Nazi attack to resume once 
more the ugly character of an ag- 
gressor. The territory Red Russia 
covets is small and poor in compari- 
son to her own huge land mass with 
its fabulous reserves of raw mate- 
rials. The land which is the ob- 
ject of Russia’s greed is a matter 
only of convenience to her, but it is 
a matter of life and death to gallant 
little people whose only fault is that 
they are small, whose only desire is 


the not unnatural one of ruling 
themselves in peace. 

If at the coming peace conference 
we tamely see our friends, Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania destroyed by 
Red might, if we acquiesce in an- 
other partition of Poland our ally, 
then we would be starting the post- 
war world with a policy of appease- 
ment which could bode nothing but 
ill to the war-weary peoples. Re- 
ports which issued from the Mos- 
cow and Teheran conferences have 
been silent on the question of East- 
ern Europe. We must hope that 
this silence did not imply our con- 
sent to and approval of Red aggres- 
sion and, indeed, there is no reason 
to suppose that it does, for questions 
so packed with controversial dyna- 
mite are not usually discussed be- 
fore live microphones. After all the 
object of these conferences was to 
dash any Nazi hopes of a rift be- 
tween the United Nations. This ob- 
ject they achieved. 

No one wants another war—not 
even the Russians. If England and 
the United States take a strong 
stand, it is barely possible that the 
problem of Eastern Europe may be 
settled with justice. But if we are 
unable to restrain the Reds, at least 
we should have the decency not to 
condone such cynical aggression. 
The least thing consonant with 
American honor and American dig- 
nity is that American public opinion 
should stand four square for justice. 
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By CHARLOTTE McDONNELL 


MALL chiseled statues niched the 
long rail that circled around the 
altar — small chiseled statues sen- 
tried before the gold tabernacle 
above. Long dark shadows length- 
ened day into night in the place 
where there is no night or day. The 
cathedral was quiet and gray— 
heavy with high arches and heavy 
with the sins of men who waited 
outside the confessionals in the rear 
of the church. There were little 
groups outside each box—all kinds 
of people—whispering children with 
dark red coats the color of Christ’s 
blood and young women with gay 
hats the colors of Pilate’s plumes— 
sneak thieves and liars and a few old 
Irish women with bundles, as much 
a part of the cathedral as St. Peter 
on the wall—and as holy. All went 
into the confessionals with tight ex- 
pectant faces. Some came out with 
light faces and could be found mo- 
ments later stroking the twisted leg 
of the Pietd. 

Margery came through the small 
paneled rear door with her mother. 
There were rusty thick-headed nails 
in that door like the ones that had 
been used to fasten Christ to the 
Cross centuries before. Neither 
Margery nor her mother spoke as 
they moved instinctively toward the 
smallest group and took their places 
on the circular bench. Nobody paid 
much attention to the two. There 
were millions of women who looked 
like Margery’s mother and just as 
many younger women who looked 
like Margery only one didn’t often 
see them in church. 

They only had to wait ten min- 


utes. The old gray-bearded man 
ahead of Margery nursed his rosary. 
He wouldn’t be long in the box she 
knew—not with that “O my God 
I’m heartily sorry” look about his 
face. As she waited her eyes wan- 
dered about. Darkness was her 
horizon. Darkness forbade her from 
seeing the Sacred Heart altar at the 
east side of the church but the sanc- 
tuary lamp suspended in the air 
above where the altar should be, shot 
out a red shivering gleam. Dark- 
ness forbade her from seeing the 
gold graven crucifix but the lucent 
shell behind the pulpit echoed a 
marble light. Darkness forbade her 
from distinguishing the long-robed 
figures set in the stained glass win- 
dows above but not from the dark 
shadows they cast. 

Margery was next. The gray- 
bearded man with the “O my God 
I’m sorry” look about him moved 
quietly out of the confessional hold- 
ing the curtain apart so that Mar- 
gery could enter. Inside she waited 
for the wooden window to open— 
spooky in here, she thought, and 
shivered. The white bleeding Feet 
of Christ were above her head and 
while she waited her fingers bumped 
over the steel grill by her face. 

Suddenly the window clacked 
open— and the dark form of a pur- 
ple-stoled priest leaned toward her. 
Margery spoke: “Mind if I waste 
ten minutes?” Never moving the 
priest answered, “No. Could you 
make it twenty?” “Sure,” said 
Margery, “Mother thinks I’m in 
here making my confession — but 
I’m not.” With an almost imper- 
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ceptible shrug the priest said, “If 
you will allow me to turn on my 
light, I will make your confession 
for you.” “Go ahead,” said Mar- 
gery, “if it'll make you any hap- 
pier”—then after a moment’s hesi- 
tation she added less gruffly, more 
inquisitively, “yes — go ahead.” 
Very quietly the priest’s absolution 
hand reached for the light — and 
stopped. The tension in the tiny 
confessional was terrific. “If I 
make your confession for you—will 
you then, in turn, tell it back to me 
so that I can give you absolution?” 
he asked gently. 

“Calling my bluff —eh, Father? 
Sure I will — think I can’t take a 
dare? Go on!—I’ll even put a nickel 
on it,” she added sarcastically. The 
light went on. It was a small light 


and what it revealed was a small 
girl with a highly painted face. 
Atop her bleached curls was a cocky 


feathered hat with Pilate’s plumes. 
It wasn’t the cheap look about her 
that impressed the priest so much 
as the defiant hardness of her eyes 
and face. When she spoke her eyes 
half-closed, her mouth half-closed 
and her heart was shut completely 
he knew. It didn’t take him long 
to size her up. Obviously she was 
a street-walker and from long years 
of experience in the confessional he 
knew what that entailed — what 
sins, what failings. Margery never 
moved or uttered a word while the 
priest enumerated sin after sin. 
She never moved—but over her face 
came a curious expression—a mix- 
ture of amazement, fright and the 
traces of a smile. When he stopped 
she didn’t answer for a minute— 
then with a stronger smile and a 
light in her eyes she said: 

“Fine job, Father— you almost 
had me—you called all my shots— 
all my sins—but one.” 
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With that the girl made as if to 
leave. The priest leaned closer. 
When he spoke there was an ur- 
gency in his voice. Before, he had 
called out her sins as a trainman 
might call trains. Now he spoke 
with feeling. Why wouldn’t she 
make her confession—yes . . . there 
had been a bargain and he had failed 
. . . but you can’t bargain with 
God ...God?... who brought Him 
up? 

Outside the people were growing 
restless and still he begged and 
pleaded. It was late and there were 
no shadows any more—only night. 
How quickly day turns into night— 
as swiftly as sin darkens a soul—or 
as swiftly as the hand of Christ’s 
minister can cleave the air in the 
cross of absolution. Margery left 
the confessional and went out into 
the night—a night of sin—with her 
mother by her side. She chatted 
gaily, a little too gaily—in a night 
of sin and stars and silence. 

The priest went on hearing con- 
fessions until the last man was un- 
burdened. Tired, he left the box 
whose walls could weep with wicked 
sad tales. The church was empty 
now excepting for a few black- 
veiled women poking through the 
vacant pews with dust rags—stop- 
ping now and again to read a dis- 
carded holy-card or finger a lost 
glove. The vigil lamps, lit by early 
morning church-goers were low and 
weary. All day long they had 
burned for a nickel and all day long 
one could ride a subway for the 
same nickel, only eventually one 
had to get off the subway, but when 
the taper died the wish still lived. 
These were the thoughts that went 
through the brain of the tired priest. 
“Where will you put your nickel, 
man? Which turnstile? Where do 
you want to go? Ebbett’s Field or 
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Heaven? Where had that girl spent 
her nickel?” She wouldn’t even tell 
her name. The low vigil lights 
played their red lights about the 
Pieta a moment—then moved slow- 
ly toward the altar-rail where the 
niched chiseled statues were. In the 
front pew he knelt with his head in 
his hands, praying God to send her 
back. 

As the night settled and the bells 
in the steeples tolled for the last 
time, the great heavy side door of 
the cathedral opened. A star nearly 
fell in with the girl that came 
through its greatness. With sure 
quiet steps she moved toward the 
priest. He never heard her until 
she was at his shoulder. 

“Father,” Margery said with a 
half-laugh, “I came back because 
you owe me a nickel. Remember?” 
her voice heightened as she added, 
“we had a bet—I won but you never 
paid me.” Then she was on her 


knees beside him crying and laugh- 
ing. The priest never took his head 
from his hands —never looked at 
her. “Go on, child,” he said gently 
—“tell me.” 

So the story came at that late 


hour. Yes—he was right—she had 
been a street walker and still was. 
But one night many years ago the 
police had caught her. She was 
young so they had brought her to a 
court for delinquent minors. She 
had said she was a Catholic so they 
had sent her to a Good Shepherd 
Home — three years was her sen- 
tence. 

Margery wasn’t crying now. She 
was composed and sitting erect be- 
side the tired man with the bowed 
head. She spoke not to him but it 
seemed out across the horizon of the 
altar-rail where it was all darkness 
and yet all light. 

“I hated that place the first day 
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I got there,” she said sullenly, “and 
everyone in it. Little simpering 
girls being pushed around by those 
white-habited witches with the blue 
bell-pulls about their waists—white- 
habited witches—that’s just what 
they were, and those teary-eyed girls 
working like slaves in the laundry, 
at the table, sweeping, washing 
dishes—‘being reconstructed,’ they 
called it—and me with a three-year 
sentence—three years! I wasn’t in 
that place three hours before I made 
up my mind to get out and get out 
fast!” Margery’s voice lowered. 
“But it wasn’t as easy as all that. 
Someone had given the witches 
walls and barbed-wire for Christmas 
but that donor didn’t provide clip- 
pers and ladders for the inmates so 
I fell in with the mob—made them 
think I was reforming—even went 
to Mass every day. After about a 
month they started a Novena—a No- 
vena of Grace I think it was called. 
I made it and I had an intention—a 
good intention.” Here Margery’s 
voice hardened and deepened but 
still the priest never moved. “I 
promised God that if He would get 
me out, I’d be good and get a decent 
job—Lord, how I hated that place! 
I prayed too—prayed hard. Do you 
think anything happened? — not a 
thing except maybe the walls got 
higher and the wire thickened. I 
even made two more after that— 
one to St. Jude and one to Mary 
Magdalen—my patron saint. Well 
—when God fails you—if there is a 
God, there’s only one thing to do... 
pray to the devil!” 

There wasn’t a sound in all the 
great cathedral—not a groan from 
an arch—not a sign from a beam. 
The priest was motionless — the 
vigils all dead. The only light in 
the whole long place came from the 
sanctuary lamp. The silence roared 
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in Margery’s ears as she lowered her 
voice and her eyes— 

“I. prayed to the devil,” she whis- 
pered. “I made a Novena to the 
devil . . . a Novena of nine sacri- 
legious Communions — and on the 
ninth day the silly witches left the 
gate open....” 


As Margery left the confessional 
that night she left with a lighter soul 
and a piece of paper in her hand. 
Outside milk-wagons rolled by and 
empty taxis idled along and the day- 
star took its place in the early morn- 
ing sky. The subway that Margery 
boarded for her home in the Bronx 
was achingly empty. She still had 
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the paper that the priest had given 
her in her hand—unread. Here she 
sat divested of sin and money—her 
last nickel had gone into the turn- 
stile—the one the priest had given 
her and she didn’t even know his 
name. Where was she going with 
her clean soul and empty pocket- 
book? The black and white sign in 
the window read “Grand Con- 
course.” Was she? Margery opened 
the paper in her hand—she read: 
“Go, child, where you will—fol- 
low what will-o’-the-wisps you will 
—but you are My child and with 
more than a mother’s love I will fol- 
low you and win you back again— 
No, child, I will never give you up.” 


WHERE ROOTS ARE DEEP 


By AvuRELIA HowELLs 


PAINTER’S view I held of England, fair, 
And memories flew like birds on colored wings, 
To castles rich in panoply of kings; 
To roofs of thatch, and bordered gardens, where 


The bluest pansies vied with sky’s azure, 

To rival the dyes of delphiniums tall, 

Whose reflected heights were penciled on the wall 
Of ancient Close, where man might pray secure. 


In Wales the heather bloomed and on the Wye, 
Where active mills once stood—there time’s decay; 
Last stones—ancestral—in the town of Hay. 

These symbols of their toil still hold the tie 


Of heritage, to bind me to that land— 

To strive to know the pain our brothers feel. 

Yet, while there’s faith in God our wounds to heal, 
Rest sure, “There'll always be an England.” 





ANGLICANISM IS NOT CATHOLICISM 


By Mary PAuLa WILLIAMSON 


ARLY in the nineteenth century 

there appeared in Protestant 
England a new thing, “Anglican- 
ism,” though it was not called 
“Anglicanism” until the century 
had finished its course. What star- 
tled the self-satisfied intelligentsia 
in the Established Church of Eng- 
land was the conversion to Catholi- 
cism of the Reverend John Henry 
Newman. Those were Victorian days 
and times, when ideas, whether po- 
litical or literary, religious or oth- 
erwise, were very much like the 
Victorian furniture of the period, 
heavy, substantial in the Protestant 
sense, and hard to move. No won- 
der Protestant England was aston- 
ished. There had been a few other 
notable conversions before John 
Henry Newman, men like Kenelm 
Digby and Ambrose Phillipps de 
Lisle of Cambridge, and the great 
Gothic authority, Augustus Welby 
Pugin, but these did not startle Eng- 
land so much. The Reverend John 
Henry Newman was one of the new 
stars of Oxford, greatly revered, 
loved by his closest friends, a poet 
and a true man of God. It required 
time and excellent men to bring 
“Anglicanism” into being; and slow- 
ly emerging into view is the central 
figure of John Henry Newman. 
This article is not, however, the 
story of his conversion nor any per- 
sonal history of his becoming a 
Catholic. It is offered as a limited 
discussion of the so-called “Angli- 
canism” as it developed around him, 
stemming from Oxford, from a 


group of Oxford men among whom 
he was for years the leader. 

It had taken nearly three centu- 
ries for the dust and debris caused 
by the destructive forces of the 
Protestant Revolt in Europe and 
England to settle. As in Nature, 
God seems to reach out with a lov- 
ing touch to heal and cover with 
moss and vines the ruins wrought 
by men, so in England, the ruins 
of great churches, monasteries, 
shrines, and holy places, had slow- 
ly acquired a new dignity and 
beauty. But the influence of Puri- 
tanism had gradually effaced all 
traces of beauty in daily living and 
in worship. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton remarks 
with truthful observation of those 
drab nineteenth century times, 
“The modern man not only does 
not share, he does not even under- 
stand, the unnatural aversion of the 
Puritans to all art and beauty in re- 
lation to religion. Yet that was the 
real Protestant protest; and right 
into the mid-Victorian time Protes- 
tant matrons were shocked at a 
white gown, let alone a coloured 
vestment” (The Thing, by G. K. 
Chesterton, p. 65). Men were spir- 
itually bored; religious life had be- 
come very uninspiring. Historians 
began to look back upon times that 
had been, and they began to see in 
the dim past much beauty which 
they hoped could be restored in re- 
ligious art and architecture, and a 
new vision in religious life gener- 
ally. They saw a spiritual beauty 
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in the Middle Ages worth recap- 
turing. It was clear that some- 
thing had disappeared from old 
England, and it had been a great 
loss. 

For three centuries the non-Cath- 
olic world had the whole cultural 
field to itself. Three hundred years 
of fervent zeal at the very fountain- 
head of Protestantism; three hun- 
dred years which were to have pro- 
duced a new and greater sanctity. 
How drab indeed was the “sanctity” 
which flourished in England since 
the days of Henry VIII., Cranmer, 
Edward VI., and Elizabeth! 

Water is said to be purest at its 
source. Strange to say, these arm- 
chair thinkers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury did not look back at the begin- 
ning centuries of Protestantism, but 
beyond them to medieval times; 
those same “Middle Ages” when Eu- 
rope was wholly Christian and Cath- 
olic. John Ruskin, a Nonconform- 
ist in Scotland had courageously 
thought about those medieval times 
and even delved into some of the 
writings of the. Fathers and Doctors 
on Catholicism, and while he turned 
away from Catholicism, he yearned 
for the culture and beauty Catholi- 
cism had produced. It seemed to 
him that in England art could now 
be purified of the “spirit-sapping 
creeds of Rome.” Aesthetes were 
certainly back in England, and John 
Ruskin was one. He had already 
cast a withering glance at Augustus 
Pugin and his Gothic aspirations. 
There was no reason, thought Rus- 
kin, why Victorian culture could not 
be made something genuine, Gothic, 
and all, without “Roman tenden- 
cies.” When Ruskin’s Seven Lamps 
of Architecture appeared Victorian 
England, Protestant England, was 
thrilled. A “renovation of the arts” 
looked very promising with seven 
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lamps to light the way. They would 
also throw a clearer light upon 
those old ruins, testifying to Catholi- 
cism, which were scattered about 
the countryside of England. Even 
in the nineteenth century children 
were not allowed to wander about 
these great Gothic ruins, the ancient 
shrines of Truth. Nevertheless, 
men’s souls yearned for beauty, God 
has made us that way. 

Medieval art and culture were 
built on the firm foundation of Ca- 
tholicism, the one and only Chris- 
tianity Europe ever knew until it 
broke up into the patchwork of 
Protestantism. Catholicism is the 
religion of beauty; the animating 
spirit of the fine arts. But it was 
not Catholicism that the nineteenth 
century was seeking as a source for 
art and a cultural revival. It sought 
a culture without the Creed, which 
alone could produce it. 

So, there was a definite move- 
ment, clearly visible, at the close of 
the nineteenth century, which, for 
lack of a better term, was called the 
Romantic Movement. As we look 
back upon it, no period in art, or in 
general culture, was less “roman- 
tic’; and in art, the results were 
wholly disastrous. It was an at- 
tempt at restoration. The Catholic 
Church was never a part of the Ro- 
mantic Movement; she had no need 
to be. The movement was born of 
Protestantism, both on the Conti- 
nent and in England, here Anglican- 
ism found its first home. 

If the Reformation was the suc- 
cess men thought it was, then Ca- 
tholicism had been well rooted out 
of England. After all, several gen- 
erations of people did not pull down 
altars for nothing. The Reformers 
knew perfectly well that no stone 
was to be left unturned to destroy 
the very essentials of Catholicism, 
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sacrifice, the altar, and the priest. 
It was noticed, however, in this fa- 
mous nineteenth century that Ca- 
tholicism showed signs of life there. 
The poorest of the poor had been 
seeping back into England from 
Ireland and Scotland for a hundred 
years or more. For the most part, 
these poor Catholics, risking their 
lives for a livelihood, settled mostly 
in the northern part of the country, 
around and in such new industrial 
areas as Liverpool and Manchester, 
or had pushed on to London, lost to 
notice in the slums. It is true that 
a few of the old aristocratic Catho- 
lic families still existed, and had 
never given up their glorious Cath- 
olic faith. They were usually, until 
persecution ceased, left to them- 
selves, and they preferred it in that 
way. Neither did Victorian Eng- 
land bother about the poor Irish ex- 
cept for the services they rendered 
as stable men, hostlers, cooks, serv- 
ing maids and factory workers. The 
names of great Catholic men in the 
realm like St. Thomas More, St. 
John Fisher, and many others, had 
been long since forgotten by Eng- 
lishmen outside the Faith. 

In the Providence of God, the poor 
of Ireland brought back to England 
the greatest gift, the richest blessing 
England had ever known, the Cath- 
olic Faith. Simultaneously with 
this humble return of Catholicism to 
England, there appeared in Eng- 
land, at Oxford, England’s oldest 
cultural center, founded by the 
Catholic Church centuries before 
the Protestant Reform, a group of 
intellectual men who had explored 
the writings of the early Doctors 
and Confessors of the Catholic 
Church in pre-medieval times. 
These English intellectuals were 
scholars, devout men, earnest men, 
leaders of a new hope for the State 
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Church. They were the founders of 
the Oxford Movement. They saw 
Catholicism imperfectly, but with 
sufficient clarity, for the first time— 
where? Not in England, not even 
in Medieval England, but in the 
Church at Alexandria, at Carthage, 
at Antioch, and in Nicaea, and the 
Catholicism which they discovered 
enraptured them. 

St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, was 
thronged to hear Dr. John Henry 
Newman. What he said touched 
men’s hearts, his beautiful spiritual 
personality touched them more so. 
The Christian Year, by the Rev. 
John Keble made its appearance in 
1827. At long last there “awoke in 
the hearts of thousands a new mu- 
sic, the music of a school long un- 
known in England” (Apologia, by 
J. H. Newman, p. 68). Dr. Edward 
Bouverie Pusey fearlessly struck 
out along new lines and the faithful 
in the Church of England heard 
about doctrines and sacraments 
which both amazed and fascinated 
them. Those famous publications, 
the “Tracts of the Times,” appeared 
one by one. Rev. John Henry New- 
man was the originator of these, al- 
though they did not all come from 
his pen. There were ninety of the 
Tracts and they covered a wide 
range of subjects. These Tracts 
were personal interpretations of re- 
ligious doctrines; the voices of 
men, not the voice of the Estab- 
lished Church. The Movement grew 
in scope and adherents. All this 
stemmed from Oxford. It seemed 
like a new discovery, a new treasure, 
if it was really true that Catholicism, 
like the ruins of its material expres- 
sion still scattered about England, 
was being mined from under layers 
of Protestantism. While admitting 
the Protestant heresy that pervaded 
the English Church, the Oxford 
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leaders still sought to think, and 
even to prove, if possible, that the 
State Church was still a part of the 
Catholic Church which was once in 
England and in other parts of Eu- 
rope. Newman, profoundly spirit- 
ual, deeply intellectual, eventually 
discovered that this was not the 
case and by his conversion accepted 
the only logical and honest conse- 
quences of this discovery. 

All those affected by the “move- 
ment,” however, were not of the 
profundity and the consistency of 
John Henry Newman; and so no 
sooner had the stirring, even “heat- 
ed” discussions over new doctrines, 
discipline, and Church Government 
within the Oxford revival quieted a 
little, than much talk and activity 
began about Gothic architecture, 
Gothic vestments, liturgical music, 
lights, incense, bells, movements, 
processions and all the pageantry of 
Catholicism possible. It was not the 
first leaders of the Oxford Move- 
ment who were so much concerned 
with the “artistic”; as always, it is 
the followers in a movement who 
change the direction or the empha- 
sis. These grasped at the externals 
of Catholicism before all else. The 
start was individualistic and con- 
tinues in that way. Even now, very, 
very few Catholics have ever been 
inside a modern “High Church” to 
witness the liturgical splendor dis- 
played and the embellishment of the 
“Lord’s Supper” in the Book of 
Common Prayer. No matter how 
high a clergyman may be, or how 
grand the setting, he must use the 
Book of Common Prayer; his “Tra- 
dition” begins and ends there. An- 
glicans have slowly adopted all the 
externals possible from the Catholic 
Church, never realizing that what 
one does must follow from what one 
believes, “Lex orandi, lex credendi.” 
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It is this strong ritualistic, me- 
dieval, and very artistic setting in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America and the Established Church 
in England that mystifies so many 
Catholics. It is not, however, the 
flavor of real Catholicism but a 
flavor of Romanticism. Many a con- 
vert has been held back from em- 
bracing Catholicism because of the 
artistic, medieval interior of some 
Episcopalian Church where it is 
often remarked, “we have every- 
thing.” But have they? 

One can have all the externals, 
and still not be a Catholic; one can 
have none, and be thoroughly the 
real thing. On those distant war 
fronts, where American Catholic 
men are serving their country, we 
see pictures in our papers of men at 
Mass before an improvised altar, 
and kneeling among them with the 
same beautiful devotion and under- 
standing of their Catholic Faith, the 
dark bodies and bushy heads of na- 
tive children of the Catholic Church. 
They are all Catholics, the children 
of a common Father in Heaven and 
a common Father on earth, our Holy 
Father, the Pope at Rome. 

Every man in our American 
Forces, whether at home or abroad, 
has upon his person some marks of 
identification. It is important 
whether he returns home sound and 
well, or whether he falls a victim to 
enemy action, that it be known who 
he is. There must be sure and re- 
liable means of identification; the 
more the better. The Church Christ 
founded for the salvation of all men, 
has her identification marks also. 
She can be known by these, identi- 
fied by them in every land where 
she has carried the Faith, among 
any race or nation of people, in any 
century from 33 a. p. to 1944. These 
marks, “certain clear signs,” by 
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which the one true Church founded 
by Jesus Christ can be recognized, 
are characteristic of her life and 
history. They are the most distin- 
guishable features of Catholicism; 
and they were as clearly recogniz- 
able in England in the days of the 
Oxford Movement, as they are to- 
day. When the Rev. John Henry 
Newman finally took the step that 
brought him into the Catholic Fold, 
he knew where to find in England 
the true home of Catholicism. 

In the Creed of the Mass, the 
marks of identification are clearly 
stated — “I believe in One, Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic Church.” These 
are not mere words for a Catholic. 
He says, “I believe” and he means 
what he says. It is a matter of 
Faith. He believes in a Church that 
is true and real, not only an histor- 
ical fact, but a great spiritual real- 
ity that embraces all the present in 
this world as well as all the future 


in eternity. 

St. Paul in writing to the Catho- 
lics at Ephesus warns them regard- 
ing the mark of “oneness” or 


“unity.” “Keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” “There 
is one body (the Church), one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father 
of all.” The Catholic Church is one 
Church, not a variety of Churches. 
She is rigid and merciless regarding 
her mark of unity. There are no di- 
visions in the Church, nor of the 
Church. She began with unity, and 
not division. It is utterly useless, a 
waste of thought to seek to prove 
any three-branch theory of Catholi- 
cism—even one branch would be di- 
vision. Only a fool, perhaps, would 
venture a thesis that a man was a 
three-branch affair. A man is a 
creature composed of body and soul, 
and made to the image and likeness 
of God. The Catholic Church, the 
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spiritual and material body of Christ 
has the same identical and funda- 
mental principle of unity as a man 
has. When a man loses an arm or 
a leg, the body can live on, but the 
severed member is dead. This is 
true also of individuals or groups or 
even nations who have separated 
themselves from the unity of the 
Church. In the body of a man his 
soul dwells, and is the principle of 
life; the severed member cannot 
function, it is cut-off from the prin- 
ciple of life, the soul. So in the 
Church, those who go out from her, 
do not take with them the spiritual 
heritage which was theirs in their 
Father’s House; namely, the words 
of Truth, the means of grace, and 
the true way of life. It is this mark 
of unity that supports the Catholic 
Church in Authority. Truth is en- 
trusted to her for the salvation of 
all men. She will suffer the mutila- 
tion of her body, but never the sacri- 
fice of or compromise with, any 
atom of the Truth. 

Complaint is often made of the 
“system” which results from this 
unity, complaint especially from 
those who admire the Church and 
yet fear her. She is a system, just 
as much as a man’s body is a sys- 
tem; a physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual system which is the whole 
man. The Catholic Church is a 
kingdom, another name for system; 
it is never exclusively national, 
never foreign, always the same spir- 
itual and material kingdom. The 
Corinthians, the Romans, the Alex- 
andrians, all knew the same Church 
just as the Chinese, the people of 
France, know it today, or the Eng- 
lish, or Americans, Christ spoke, 
now the Pope speaks. “Authority” 
has a voice. When the Pope speaks 
on matters that concern the spirit- 
ual and moral life of men, it is 
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Christ Who speaks, and His Voice 
makes no uncertain atterances. 
This Church, so old, so wise, with a 
wisdom that surpasses the wisdom 
of this world, speaks with a fresh- 
ness, a newness, a strength that as- 
tonishes the world. She is the home 
of Truth, therefore the home of un- 
erring conviction; the home of 
peace, and not the home of division 
or strife. Her Founder said in no 
uncertain terms, “If your eye scan- 
dalize you, pluck it out; if your 
hand scandalize you, cut it off.” 
This has been her policy and her 
. action for over twenty centuries. 
Those who have rejected her doc- 
trines, she has cast out; those who 
have rejected her authority, she 
meekly permits to go their way. 
Catholicism is described by what 
it is, since its doctrines are clear, 
definite and positive. Its liturgy is 
an expression of a living Faith. An- 
glicanism has no definitions, her 


doctrines are fragmentary and 
doubtful, her liturgy borrowed and 


inconsistent with her life. This is 
the outward sign of her inward 
Protestantism, which began with 
negations and has continued so ever 
since. John Henry Newman, whose 
mind was more speculative than the 
‘minds of other men in the Oxford 
Movement, deplored the negative at- 
titude of the Established Church, 
and his Tracts were the first attempt 
at anything definite in doctrine, or 
Church discipline. But of the four 
marks or signs of Catholicism the 
Oxford Reformers seized only the 
mark of Apostolic succession; it was 
hoped that if this one claim could 
be established, Holy Orders would 
be holy orders and the Sacramental 
life re-established. 

There was a certain “Catholic” in- 
stinct at work here, for the central 
point in Catholicism is the comple- 
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tion of the sacrifice made by the 
God-Man, Christ, on Calvary. Re- 
demption was not just an act fin- 
ished there; God completes what He 
begins. Prayer and Sacrifice are in- 
separable in Catholicism, and priests 
in the Catholic Church are ordained 
for the offering of Sacrifice; nor is 
the obligation theirs only, it is the 
duty of both priest and people. But 
unfortunately Anglican ministers 
have not been ordained as sacrific- 
ing priests since the Reformation 
because at this time the Mass was 
abolished, altars also, and young 
men were told at the time of or- 
dination by their bishops that they 
were not priests. In his book, What 
We Owe to the Reformation, p. 19, 
Dr. Ryle, Anglican Bishop of Liver- 
pool, says: “The Reformers found 
the Sacrifice of the Mass in our 
Churches. They cast it out as a 
blasphemous fable and a dangerous 
deceit.... The Reformers found our 
clergy sacrificing priests, and made 
them prayer-reading. preaching 
ministers—ministers of God’s Word 
and Sacraments. The Reformers 
found in our Church the doctrine of 
a real corporal presence of Christ in 
the Lord’s Supper under the forms 
of bread and wine, and laid down 
their lives to oppose it. They would 
not even allow the expression ‘real 
presence,’ a place in our Prayer 
Book.” A modern English parson, 
Rev. Joseph McCulloch, author of 
We Have Our Orders, has no illu- 
sions as to whether he is a Catholic 
priest or not. He says on p. 216 of 
his book, “We must drop all our 
pretensions to apostolic orders... . 
In the light of the truth of the facts, 
our pretensions as a Church are 
grossly, unpardonably unreal.” | 
An Anglican Chaplain at Camp D 
remarked to a Catholic Chaplain, 
“What can you do that I can’t do?” 
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After a moment’s silence, the Cath- 
olic priest quietly replied, “In the 
first place, you are not what I am.” 
It is not enough for a man to dress 
like a judge, talk like one, or walk 
like one, he must first of all possess 
the power to be one. Anglicanism 
does not confer the power of the 
priesthood upon her newly ordained. 
Sometimes official Anglicanism may 
not even wish to do so; the Bishop 
ordaining may scorn all idea that 
what he is doing by the imposition 
of his hands makes a priest of the 
man before him, even though the 
candidate for ordination may hope 
with all his heart that the Bishop’s 
hands are doing this very thing for 
him. 

What happened to the Priesthood, 
the Mass, and the Missal, under Eliz- 
abeth and Cranmer is clear and defi- 
nite history, admirably told by 
Hilaire Belloc in his series of books 
on English Reformation history. 


Cranmer hated the old religion and 
was determined that the Catholic 
Faith must be destroyed. 

Since the very center of Catholi- 
cism is the Mass, it was at this point 
that the new State government be- 
gan its work of spiritual destruc- 


tion. Thomas Cranmer was the 
genius for this work. The Missal 
was to be replaced by a new book 
which came from the press in 1548. 
It was debated in Parliament. In 
the discussion Cranmer openly de- 
nied the Real Presence in the Eucha- 
rist. Something was to replace 
“that Mass around which all the 
worship of England had centered 
since Christ was first preached in 
these Islands.” The first form of 
the Book of Common Prayer had a 
memorial service of “The Lord’s 
Supper” in the place where the Mass 
had been. The present Book of 
Common Prayer is the third form 
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and has far less resemblance to Ca- 
tholicism than the first one had. 
This is the book the English parson 
or Episcopalian minister must use. 
He may call himself a sacrificing 
priest, stand before an altar, arrayed 
in sacerdotal vestments, but his lit- 
urgy, the order and form of the serv- 
ice he conducts must come from the 
Book of Common Prayer before him. 
Whatever else he may use is purely 
a matter of individual taste, and it 
will never be a matter of obligation, 
imposed on him or his congregation, 
by his Church. 

Catholics who can comprehend in 
some measure the complexities of 
Anglicanism, look with sympathetic 
charity toward people who seem to 
have such a strong feeling for Ca- 
tholicism, and an appreciation of 
the liturgical beauty in the ancient 
Catholic Church. They wonder how 
people can seem to be so near the 
borderline and yet remain so far 
off. 

There are the Moderns and Evan- 
gelicals quite at home with Baptists 
and Methodists. Anglicanism is a 
term that spreads tent-like over all 
these groups of Protestants. The 
one thing that saves the day is ritual 
and ceremony; but what Anglican- 
ism has in ritual and ceremony is 
borrowed from Catholicism, and 
even this is not assimilated by the 
essentially Protestant life of Angli- 
canism. The music of the Mass in 
Catholicism is not an embellishment 
of the Mass; it belongs to the Mass 
by right of doctrine and inheritance. 
This is not true when Gregorian mu- 
sic is introduced as an enrichment 
of “The Lord’s Supper” in the Book 
of Common Prayer. In this service, 
since it is not the Mass, but only a 
distorted form of it, the Gregorian 
music is incongruous. Everything 
in our Catholic liturgy is indigenous 
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to the Church, to a living tradition; 
in Anglicanism something new is 
brought in, the choice of individual 
taste. Catholics love the artistic, 
nothing can surpass the glorious 
pageantry in her great basilicas, 
but her Catholicism is not depend- 
ent upon the settings of external 
beauty. Many a convert has 
groaned over the lack of the 
aesthetic and purely artistic in some 
parish church which has become his 
home, but he knows that here he is 
the real thing as a Catholic. 

The first men of the Oxford Move- 
ment paid little attention to the ar- 
tistic or ritualistic as their followers 
of today know both. The Movement 
has, indeed, moved a long way in 
Ritualism but has come no nearer 
to possessing Catholicism. Every 
convert to enter the Catholic Church 
is faced with a most fundamental 
question posed to him in the rite of 
Baptism: : 

“N—, what dost thou ask of the 
Church of God?” 

He answers, “Faith.” 

“What does faith bring thee to?” 

“Life everlasting.” 
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It is true, as Ritualists used to 
say, that it is the Mass that matters, 
though Anglicans do not have the 
Mass. But it is even more basic to 
insist that what really matters is 
the faith—and that, at least in the 
sense of the Catholic faith, Angli- 
canism certainly lacks. There is 
but one Lord, one Faith, and one 
Baptism. There never could be 
such a strange thing as a “via me- 
dia” in the Faith. Nor is there any 
possibility of a blend or a com- 
promise between the Faith and its 
opposite. 

So, it is a poor vague dream to 
think of corporate union of any part 
of Protestantism with Catholicism. 
Episcopalians may, and can, unite 
with Presbyterians; both are thor- 
oughly Protestant. Such a union 


-could never happen between Angli- 


canism and the Catholic Church. 
Ritualism may beautify Anglican- 
ism, may improve the devotional 
life of Anglican adherents individu- 
ally, but it has never made Angli- 
canism any different from what it 
was a century ago and is now— 
Protestantism. 


FULFILLMENT 


By RutuH K. MERRILL 


Y prayer was always, “Let me live, O Lord, 
Not like the sluggish, slowly-creeping things 
That feel no ecstasy and know no pain, 
But let me taste life’s flavor, sweet or sharp, 


And know myself alive.” 


My prayer was heard. 


Since I have tasted grief, my joy has wings. 
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THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CHARGE TO ST. PETER—A VISION FOR PRISONERS 


HE commission to execute the 
mural, “The Charge to St. 
Peter” in the Connecticut State 


Prison, was given to me in 1902 by 
Warden Garvin, after I had finished 
drawing a convict for a panel in 
Christ Church, New Haven, to ex- 
press the prayer of the prisoner: 
“O, Key of David and Scepter of the 


House of Israel! Thou that shut- 
test and no man openeth; and open- 
eth and no man shutteth, come and 
bring the prisoner out of the prison 
house and him that sitteth in dark- 
ness from the shadow of death.” 

My sister and I had asked if there 
were anything we could do for the 
prisoners. In reply Warden Garvin 
showed us the blank wall at the end 
of the prison chapel, saying: “I 
want a large mural to be placed on 
that wall to stand for courage and 
hope. When a man here loses cour- 
age and hope he goes mad; will you 
do that painting?” 

My sister and I were artists in il- 
lustration; but our aim was mural 
painting. Here was an opportunity 
to inspire the prisoners with a great 
subject. But to accept this commis- 
sion with no money and no previous 
training, involved serious difficul- 
ties. I prayed that God would show 
me His will. His answer made my 


decision an act of obedience that 
changed my whole life. 

We accepted the commission un- 
der conditions laid down by Warden 
Garvin; the work was sanctioned by 
the Board of Prison Directors; the 
subject was to be “The Charge to St. 
Peter”; the expenses were met by 
voluntary contribution from all 
sorts and conditions of men. The 
studies were not started until a large 
sum of money was contributed to 
assure success, but Warden Garvin 
and my prisoner friends showed 
amazing faith in its ultimate ac- 
complishment despite the long de- 
lays. 

In January, 1909, my sister hav- 
ing died four years previously, I 
sailed alone for Palestine to paint 
the Lake of Galilee, the scene of 
“The Charge to St. Peter.” Dr. 
David Watt Torrance, from Hart- 
ford, Conn., had promised to protect 
me in his mission at Tiberias. But 
he warned me. that the Turkish gov- 
ernment might exact baksheesh, and 
increase it gradually to force my 
departure. I arrived just after Sul- 
tan Abdul Hamid fell from _ his 
throne. The Young Turks had seized 
power. It was said that these Young 
Turks had ordered the Governor of 
Jerusalem to massacre the Chris- 
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tians in the Holy City, and that his 
refusal to do so saved all Palestine 
from disorders. Anyway, the Young 
Turks were too preoccupied with 
State affairs to disturb me. I began 
by sketching the background of my 
picture showing glorious Mount 
Hermon. 

When the natives on the beach 
inquired “What is she doing?” my 
man-servant replied “Jebel Sheik!” 
(chief of the mountains). Then I 
heard whispers “Mejnooni.” Mej- 
nooni means crazy, possessed by a 
spirit. No man dare touch a Mej- 
nooni lest the spirit attack him. 
Moreover, this particular Mejnooni 
was under the care of their beloved 
Dr. Torrance. They insisted he was 
a Hebrew because he had cured 
many Jews, especially mothers and 
babies. Moslem peasants, sheiks of 
the desert, Druses from the Hauran, 
came asking him to heal them. He 
performed marvelous operations, 
often at the risk of his own life. Dr. 
Torrance and his fellow missionar- 
ies lived their faith in Christ Jesus, 
and these devout souls did all in 
their power to further the success 
of my painting, although they be- 
longed to the United Free Church 
of Scotland, which disapproves of 
images and pictures in places of 
worship (this, of course, was years 
before my own conversion). 

My mural is twenty-five feet long 
by twelve and one-half feet high. 
You look across eight miles of mov- 
ing waters. To ‘create the illusion 


of waves rippling afar off till they: 


break at your feet, seemed hopeless. 
At first, I paced the beach, staring 
across the lake and crying within 
me “O, God why did you choose me 
to do this impossible thing?” Final- 
ly it occurred to me that God knows 
what He is about. But it took three 
years to solve the water problem. 


‘Peter early in the morning. 
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I spaced my figures according to 
the composition of the landscape, 
with Christ and Peter under the 
central majesty of Mount Hermon 
and the other disciples standing 
aloof, in awe, like the little peaks of 
the shoreline standing aloof from 
the great mountain. 

Our Lord gave the charge to St. 
The 
Galilean daybreak varies greatly; 
one morning pearly, milky mists 
veil the landscape with blue shadow 
traceries. Another time the firma- 
ment rains yellow light; or, you look 
through orange radiance tinged with 
indigo shadows. I chose the thrill- 
ing effect which precedes or follows 
a storm of the desert wind sirocco. 
Then rosy light transfigures the 
humblest fisherman. The rainbow 
tints are so heavenly that the sight 
of an angel would cause no surprise. 
This rosy light came at rare inter- 
vals and lasted ten to twenty min- 
utes. ; 

After painting a Moslem fisher- 
man for St. Andrew with a Hebrew 
Christian face, I moved to Jerusalem 
to escape the summer heat of Ti- 
berias and to study the fine faces of 
orthodox Jews. The very devout 
prohibit even looking glasses, lest 
they break the commandment of 
making a likeness of anything. 
How could one ever persuade a 
religious Jew to stand for a picture? 
By the grace of God, through friend- 
ship. Professor Schatz, head of the 
Benzaleel Hebrew Art School of 
Jerusalem encouraged his pupils to 
help me to reveal the glory of his 
people. 

Early in the morning two or three 
students would call for me at my 
lodging and escort me to a syna- 
gogue. From the gallery reserved 
for women, I looked down on the 
worshipers below and selected my 
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types. At the close of the service, on 
meeting my escort I described the 
men whom I had chosen. When 
feasible, the students persuaded the 
chosen ones, for a financial consid- 
eration, to stand for me at the Queen 
of Sheba’s palace, a building origin- 
ally erected for the Queen of Abys- 
sinia on her intended visit to Jeru- 
salem. In my time a Greek hermit 
was in possession. A Hebrew Chris- 
tian persuaded this hermit to rent 
me a studio there, and the use of the 
terrace. The Dominican Superior, 
Pére LaGrange, advised me concern- 
ing archaeological details. Before 
my studies for the mural were com- 
pleted, I was recalled to America. 
My later studies in Palestine were 
accomplished in spite of a visitation 
of cholera and the anxieties due to 
the Balkan War. For a while, I 
lived and worked in the hospice of 
St. Vincent de Paul in Jerusalem. 
My success was largely due to the 
devotion of a Hebrew sculptor, 
Monsieur Abbo, who became my 
assistant. 

On my return to America the 
prison authorities kindly permitted 
me to execute my mural on the wall 
of the prison chapel, where I worked 
from 1913 to 1916 under prison 
rules in daily contact with prisoners 
and officials. The worst of crimes 
in the eyes of a convict is for a man 
to be disloyal to his leader and to 
his gang. Therefore, a painting 
such as “The Charge to St. Peter” 
is peculiarly appropriate in a prison 
chapel. Peter had denied Christ, 
his leader, and the Apostles,—his 
gang. Nevertheless, our Lord for- 
gives Peter. He makes Peter, the 
failure, the leader of his associates. 

The methods by which Christ re- 
stores the guilty sinner to society 
and to his immediate fellowship, are 
the reverse of our American penal 
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methods which rest on a slave basis, 
antagonistic to Christian principles. 

The Thirteenth Amendment to 
the United States Constitution 
reads: “Neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

This exception permits slavery in 
our penal institutions. At present, 
in the name of Justice, the United 
States makes war against totalitar- 
ian slavery; therefore, we can no 
longer tolerate slavery as a means 
of justice. 

The mural, “The Charge to St. 
Peter,” symbolizes the penal disci- 
pline of the coming age now dawn- 
ing. Every detail suggests the res- 
urrection of the soul that had 
sinned; the white throne of Mount 
Hermon—once a flaming volcano; 
the sunrise after the night; the radi- 
ant waters of purification; the flow- 
ers, usually closed at dawn, now 
wide open to worship at the Savior’s 
feet; the shining of the risen Re- 
deemer blessing Peter who kneels 
as a penitent receiving consecration 
to higher service. Our Lord clasps 
the hand of Peter who kneels on one 
knee, about to rise again. (A He- 
brew stands to worship. He kneels 
once a year,—on the Day of Atone- 
ment. So Peter’s attitude signifies 
atonement and resurrection.) For 
the third time the Savior says to 
Peter — “Lovest thou Me?” Peter 
replies, “Lord, Thou knowest all 
things; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” Peter founds his loyalty 
upon divine knowledge, not self- 
conceit, and after that, the Lord 
says: “Feed My sheep.” 

Andrew, by the boat, gazes down 
on Peter, remembering his former 
denial. The unknown disciple in 
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the boat looks up from the net mute- 
ly adoring the Lord. John throws 
back both hands in the gesture of 
surrender. He had wanted the first 
place for himself. He surrenders 
his own will. 

On the other side, withdrawn, in 
awe of Christ, Thomas covers both 
hands with his robe, the gesture of 
the believing religious in the pres- 
ence of the great superior. James 
strikes his breast in remorse. He 
had basely deserted in the hour of 
trial. He had not even penetrated 
into Peter’s sphere of danger. Na- 
thaniel, with clasped hands, watches 
the Lord, the divine ladder between 
earth and Heaven. 

Twenty-seven years have passed 
since the completion of the Connec- 
ticut prison painting. Chemical 
changes have taken place. Repairs 


and improvements are now under 
way. My intervening years, as Con- 


necticut jail librarian of Parnassus 
on Wheels, Inc., and my continued 
connection with the State prison 
have given me a deeper insight into 
conditions in our jails. 

Our penal slave system is wrong 
in itself and contrary to the Chris- 
tian principles at the foundation of 
our national government. Our 
prison officials should realize this 
wrong and demand changes. 

Peter kneeling before Christ may 
symbolize the prison warden as 
much as the prisoners. The head 
of the American prison is called the 
warden; his prisoners are his wards 


like children,—like sheep, to be. 


guarded and led. 

To realize the meaning of the 
“Charge,” the calling which makes 
Peter the shepherd one should read 
the tenth chapter of the Gospel of 
St. John. That chapter describes 
the relation between the good shep- 
herd and his flock and can be ap- 
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plied to sheriffs and prison wardens. 
“He that entereth in by the door is 
the shepherd of the sheep.” He has 
a true vocation for his post. “To 
him the porter openeth.” He has 
been prepared and examined for 
this service. “And the sheep hear 
his voice.” There should be a mu- 
tual understanding and respect be- 
tween officials and prisoners. They 
should listen to one another. “He 
calleth his own sheep by name—” 
He has respect for the personality, 
regard for the nature of each par- 
ticular sheep, that is, prisoner. The 
official should know his prisoners 
and prepare for their future and be- 
come their leader—he leadeth them 
out,—out of the prison house!— 
That sounds impossible, but to a 
certain extent it has already been 
practiced successfully. 

For example —in the history of 
Dublin Prison, Ireland, we read of 
“Ticket-of-leave-men” — prisoners 
who went out and filled positions of 
responsibility outside the walls to 
which they returned at regular in- 
tervals. Two of our Connecticut 
sheriffs have made a practice of hir- 
ing out their prisoners for work at 
a distance for low wages. They re- 
turned to the walls every night. 
Even the Connecticut State Prison 
allows certain gangs of prisoners to 
do certain menial tasks in the sur- 
rounding town of Wethersfield. 

It is our American penal slave 
system that prevents the true ac- 
cord between prison labor and free 
labor which has been carried out 
successfully in other countries. It 
is our American penal slave system 
that makes it impossible for Ameri- 
can prisoners to be made appren- 
tices in various trades and on full 
release to take their places as work- 
ers in the trade unions. Our Ameri- 
can prisoners cannot “go in and out 
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and find pasture” as prisoners can 
do in countries where prison slav- 
ery is not a fact. 

But, to return to the Scripture of 
“The Charge to St. Peter” — our 
Lord tested the loyalty of Peter; He 
obliged Peter to confess his love and 
loyalty openly three times in the 
presence of the other disciples. 
Most of our prisoners automatically 
leave the prison (the fold) when 
their prison sentence expires with- 
out being prepared or tested before- 
hand. They have not been taught 
to walk in freedom; neither do they 
have leaders to go before them al- 
though they may go out as helpless 
as sheep. 

In England, where Church and 
State are not as severely divorced as 
in the United States, there are 
prison visitors sent under the dif- 
ferent Church groups: Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, Nonconformists. 


These visitors hold classes in handi- 
crafts and on mental subjects for 
the prisoners. These visitors can 
be likened to the shepherds who en- 
ter the fold to prepare the sheep for 
their walk outside. 

When the Savior imposed His 
penal discipline upon Peter, it was 
a very severe discipline and to last 
for his whole life. Our penal disci- 
pline does not follow a prisoner be- 
yond the walls unless he is paroled. 
Our prison discipline is too mechan- 
ical. It does not convert the pris- 
oner nor inspire him to a lifetime 
of service. Peter accepted his 
charge, his penal discipline, with 
joy, and fulfilled it by a life of faith- 
ful service and a triumphant death. 

The painting of “The Charge to 
St. Peter” in the Connecticut State 
Prison is the vision to inspire the 
penal discipline of the coming age. 

GENEVIEVE COWLES. 


N God’s plan the family is a social institution with its own rights 
and dignity. Its stability, unity and sanctity are as necessary to 
a right social order as the proper constitution of government itself. 
If in the family right order prevails, and the children are trained in 
virtue, there is a guaranty for social well-being. Where the state 
violates family rights and makes light of family stability and parental 
responsibility, no amount of welfare work carried on or promoted 
by public authority will adequately provide for social well-being. 
—From the Statement of the Administrative Board of the National Catholic Welfare 


Conference, November 13, 1943. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


NEW YORK HAS HER OWN THEATER 


HE opening of the City Center is 

really a very important event in 
New York’s history. There should 
have been bands and a parade to cele- 
brate the offering of the freedom and 
key of the city to the Muses! With 
tickets from 30 cents to $1.65 for plays 
and from $1.10 to $2.20 for operas, the 
average citizen will at last have a 
chance to go to the theater, and so far 
as the drama itself is concerned, the 
Mayor and his Committee have evinced 
keen judgment. Miss Gertrude Law- 
rence’s heart being on the same gen- 
erous scale as her genius, it was she 
who offered to open the season in her 
old success, Susan and God. It isn’t 
easy to play light and intimate com- 
edy in a colossus such as the former 
Mecca Temple but Miss Lawrence suit- 
ed the action to the locality. She 
played to the back row of the high- 
est balcony and hit the bull’s eye. Not 
all the players were able to project 
themselves or their voices so far into 
space but all that will be remedied 
when the Mayor is able to plan his own 
model Center. Susan was followed by 
The Patriots with Mr. Walter Hamp- 
den and their excellent touring com- 
pany who were mentioned in THE 
CaTHOLIC Woritp of November, 1943. 
Our Town, with Mr. Marc Connelly 
(author of Green Pastures) as Nar- 
rator and Miss Martha Scott are re- 
maining in 55th Street until Porgy and 
Bess pays New York another visit. 

So here is many, many thanks to 
His Honor the Mayor and the Board 
of Directors from one grateful citizen 
and may the City Center come to fill 
as honored a place in the community 
as the Comédie Francaise, the Old Vic 
and La Scala! 


THe Voce oF THE TURTLE.—“We 
should do well,” once wrote T. S. Eliot, 
“to look elsewhere than to the blas- 
phemer for the more fruitful operations 
of the Evil Spirit today.” I may sound 


like a Cassandra but I consider Van 
Druten’s popular comedy, The Voice 
of the Turtle, so charmingly played by 
Miss Margaret Sullavan and Mr. Elliott 
Nugent, the most subversive and anti- 
social play which could well have 
been written. With effete inconsist- 
ency we write and work for the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency and then 
offer an invitation to our young peo- 
ple to take one of the first steps down, 
couched in the most engaging and en- 
couraging of forms. 

Sally Middleton is a very attractive 
young actress who has left a conserva- 
tive home to seek a career in New 
York. Twice already has she “fallen 
in love,’ which means more than it 
usually implies, and she has begun to 
be a little afraid for herself when 
further overtures are made to her by 
the pleasant soldier who finds himself 
by chance in her apartment. Because 
it was raining and hotels were over- 
crowded, Sally had offered Bill the 
couch in her living room but, by the 
second night, Bill thinks such segre- 
gation an outworn convention and 
overcomes Sally’s mild scruples. “Af- 
ter all, they mean to get married,” was 
the comment of one impeccable matron 
to excuse her applause. 

Mr. Van Druten evidently considers 
Bill and Sally as a very nice boy and 
girl but to them chastity is just a 
social convention and not a virtue. 
How generally true this is of the youth 
of today, it might be enlightening to 
know. Sally’s best friend, Olive, is 


_frankly “promiscuous” and enjoys it. It 


would not occur to the three of them 
to brand her as a sinner. This indi- 
cates how thoroughly pagan is the 
playwright’s attitude. Nor do we mean 
to insult by the loose term paganism 
the social standards of Greece or of 
pre-Christian Rome, whose women 
prized their virtue above their life. 
Bill and Sally have done precious little 
thinking about life nor have they ever 
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been told, or gauged for themselves, 
the social necessity for chastity in the 
community. Sally, realizing that her 
family would neither understand nor 
condone her present definition of “be- 
ing in love,” writes them off as old- 
fashioned yet her conscience does 
prick when she offers Bill the cookies 
her Mother had baked for her. It 
pricks more sharply when she lends 
Bill the pajamas and slippers she ex- 
plains belong to her “brother.” Later 
she asks Bill if he believed this fra- 
ternal fiction. “Of course not,” he 
cheerfully replies, and the audience 
laughs with him. This is one of the 
more serious implications; men in the 
most decadent periods of society have 
hitherto demanded a higher standard 
in the women they take for their wives 
and, although a double code of morals 
may be bad, a single code of immoral- 
ity is worse because it ignores the very 
existence of sin. Neither indecency, 
vulgarity nor even blasphemy are so 
insidiously evil as making sin a seem- 
ingly innocent and attractive pastime. 

Unfortunately Mr. Van Druten has 
never written more skillfully for the 
theater. The play is virtually a duo- 
logue but continuously natural and 
amusing. And, of course, Miss Sulla- 
van and Mr. Nugent endow the boy 
and girl with their own disarming 
and pleasing personalities. Sally is so 
ingenuous and fresh that it seems al- 
most impossible at first to credit her 
confessions. Everything superficially 
is perfect; everything fundamentally is 
vicious. 

We wonder if there would be the 
same scramble for seats, the same cor- 
rect audiences and polite laughter, had 
Mr. de Liagre, the producer, added to 
the playbill: The Voice of the Turtle— 
or the Pleasures of Fornication?—Al 
the Morosco. 


Over TWENTY-ONE.—How nice it is 
to have a good laugh and how nice it 
is of Miss Ruth Gordon to make it pos- 
sible. It must be doubly a joy for her 
to hear the rippling response to her 
lines for she has written the comedy 
in which she is featured. Authors are 
not prone to giving themselves the 
worst part but Miss Gordon right- 
fully earned the part she plays so de- 
lightfully when, like her heroine, she 
followed her husband to his camp in 
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Florida. A “de luxe” cabin in Pal- 
metto Court, Miami, houses the amusing 
incidents which crowd around a for- 
mer famous editor who is trying to win 
his commission. As if examinations 
and drills and being nearly forty were 
not enough, he is being harassed by 
the publisher of the newspaper he has 
abandoned. That is where his wife 
comes in—she being the even more 
famous novelist and scenario writer 
who discounts his thirty-eight years, 
prods him into graduating 271st in his 
class and settles the future of the news- 
paper. 

Miss Gordon’s sense of the humorous in 
the lines and Mr. George S. Kaufman’s 
sense for stage business is a highly 
risible combination and the honest de- 
votion of the two celebrities who take 
army life so seriously gives a solid 
foundation to the comedy. It is another 
segment of This Is the Army and 
Winged Victory — a detail enlarged 
from a bigger canvas. Harvey Ste- 
phens as the editor who finds his nearly 
forty years a heavy handicap plays 
with a very sympathetic rueful humor 
and leaves the bounce to Loring Smith 
as the dictatorial publishing magnate 
who is made to serve the drinks when 
it comes to entertaining the Colonel. 
Philip Loeb makes a brief entrance as 
a Hollywood producer to give Miss 
Gordon a fine last exit. She, of course, 
carries most of the action and shows 
her gift for getting the best out of 
every line—picking them up, throw- 
ing them away, slurring, shouting or 
purring. Her few minutes of panto- 
mime at the close of Act I, when she 
tries to brush her teeth without any 
water, are as funny as anything in the 
play, and Mr. Kaufman’s direction also 
does well by the lighting system and 
refrigerator. Not since You Can’t Take 
It With You has he found such perfect 
dough for making the quaint patterns 
he loves to design on his directional 
pastry board. Yet Over Twenty-One 
has below its puff paste the sacrifice 
that men and women and boys and 
girls are gamely meeting. “We’ll soon 
belong to the furnished room class and 
like it!” says Miss Gordon to her hus- 
band. We wish we could follow their 
further.adventures.—At the Music Boz. 


LISTEN, PROFESSOR !—The exact value 
of novelty seems badly appraised by 
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the critics who have found it lacking 
in this comedy by the late Alexander 
Afinegenov, who was killed by a Nazi 
bomb during the siege of Moscow. Nov- 
elty seems a very unimportant quality 
in creative art. Certainly the adjust- 
ment of old age to youth is a theme 
which will never be either new or old 
and may be fruitfully used until both 
youth and age are one. 

How faithfully Miss Peggy Phillips 
has adapted the comedy, we are not 
qualified to say. It was written in 
1939 and offers a very reassuring pic- 
ture of life in the Soviet without the 
OGPU knocking at the door or the 
lurid conditions of penury and over- 
crowding which have become familiar 
descriptions. The Professor, who rep- 
resents that former bugbear, bourgeois 
intelligentsia, to the nth degree, lives 
placidly in a most comfortable apart- 
ment and with an excellent cook, which 
is more than some of our own scholars 
can boast! He has ample room for his 
little granddaughter when her Mother 
ships her to Moscow without warning. 
At first the Professor finds it unendur- 
able to try to adjust the sixth century 
—of which he is a spiritual citizen— 
to the present generation, but, of 
course, by the end he has opened his 
heart and his home to Masha and her 
friends, who represent the School Col- 
lective, and nothing could be in greater 
contrast to the uncertainty of the Rus- 
sian mind as depicted by Chekhov than 
are these children who are (filled 
with determinaton and definite ob- 
jectives. 

The children are simple-minded 
enough to be excited when the Profes- 
sor tells them of how he saw the first 
motor car, radio, airplane, etc. It 
would have been more brilliant writ- 
ing to have had him, like another 
Breasted, link his science to their 
lives, but evidently Afinegenov consid- 
ered paleography outside even the pale 
of the ancient East. As the outwardly 
crusty scholar, Dudley Digges is a 
paleographic Grumpy. Mr. Digges is 
one of our most reliable actors with 
a sure sense of humor and fortunately 
he is self-reliant, as neither the play- 
wrights nor the director have been 
over generous to him in rich situations 
or the small detail which are so help- 
ful when playing the peg on which 
hangs the whole comedy. Naturally any 
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comedy completely dependent on char- 
acter loses some individuality in be- 
ing transplanted, but the characters in 
Listen, Professor! are more general 
than Slavic and there must still be peo- 
ple here, as well as in Russia, who 
can enjoy a pleasant play well acted 
and produced with infinite good taste, 
unashamedly sentimental but full of 
good will and kindliness. If not, then 
we are less rich than the Soviet. (Now 
closed, but review published on ac- 
count of the Russian interest.) 


SToRM OPERATION. — The title, the 
code term for invasion, was suggested 
by no less a person than General Eisen- 
hower when Mr. Maxwell Anderson 
was visiting the African front. The 
play comes, so to speak, hot from the 
desert. The Tunisian campaign will 
always be more alive to me for having 
seen it. With his clear-sighted and 
penetrating humor, Mr. Anderson has 
caught the determination, the inge- 
nuity, the blithe acceptance of the im- 
possible—and the inexperience of the 
American soldier when one of our top 
sergeants is confronted by a veteran 
British liaison Captain. Peter, the Ser- 
geant, happens to be ranking officer in 
a crisis and insists on his right to com- 
mand in action until he realizes that 
his inexperience has resulted in the 
death of three men. Peter simply 
couldn’t take the suggestion of the Cap- 
tain that he must shoot the dying pri- 
vate who had fallen over a cliff and 
whose screams had given away their 
position to the Germans. But Peter 
does get the Captain to agree to lead a 
counter-attack which the Captain’s ex- 
perience warns him is foolhardy. 

Sergeant Peter of Czechoslovakian 
parentage is a grand character. It’s un- 
fair of Mr. Anderson not to give him as 
sound a love story as Simeon, the Sig- 


- nal Corps man who is as good at get- 


ting into trouble as in doing the im- 
possible. When it comes to getting 400 
pounds of radar equipment to the top 
of a mountain, Simeon enlists the serv- 
ices of an entire native caravan through 
the good offices of the little Arab girl 
he had bought against all Army regula- 
tions. His romance with the dark 
beauty in her yashmak is a perfect bit 
of creative writing. Poor Peter only 
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gets an emotionally spent Australian 
nurse who never quite wins her audi- 
ence. “I used to say when it came to 
girls—‘live off the country,’” said 
Peter, “but that’s not right. A soldier 
needs something more solid.” When 
the Padre is detained, the best Peter 
can do before going into action is to 
have the British Captain read to him 
and the nurse the marriage service from 
the Book of Common Prayer. What 
confuses and nullifies the appeal of this 
scene is that the girl has just had an 
affair with the Captain. 

The Prologue and Epilogue in an in- 
vasion barge—one in the Mediterranean 
and one in the Atlantic—are supposed 
to bind the play together, but the cur- 
tain scene played in the dark is a de- 
pressing finish. So far as acting is 
concerned, the cast is consummate 
with a great performance by Myron 
McCormick as Peter, Cy Howard as 
Simeon and Bramwell Fletcher as the 
Captain, and to be remembered is Mil- 
lard Mitchell, but Gertrude Musgrove 
has an ungrateful part as the Austra- 
lian.—At the Belasco. 

P. S.—The language with two excep- 


tions is better than we fearfully ex- 
pected. 


Sups 1n Your Eye.—The trio of 
ladies who won their readers’ hearts 
so completely in Miss Lasswell’s unique 
story have trouped to Broadway ac- 
companied by much more farce and 
less sentiment. Unfortunately the Old 
Timer, the ancient handyman of Mrs. 
Feeley’s junk yard has been metamor- 
phosed into a Chinese orphan by the 
adapter, Mr. Kirkland, who clearly 
hasn’t Miss Lasswell’s genius for char- 
acter creation, but the beflowered 
shack called Noah’s Ark is still in San 
Diego and the wall built of beer bottles 
and so is Mrs. Feeley, the big hearted 
Irish widow who keeps her husband’s 
ashes on the front porch in his favor- 
ite whisky bottle. Mrs. Feeley can sell 
junk, build additions to her home and 
handle any situation which does not 
*nvolve financial calculations. She 
p efers to forget all worries in a glass 
of cold beer and she offers this way of 
life to Miss Tinkham—whose gentility 
and gaiety are so appealing. Miss 
Tinkham is a retired music teacher 
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whose income from her house in Ohio 
has been temporarily discontinued 
since the roof blew off. Mrs. Rasmus- 
sen, who draws a pension of $30 a 
month, joins them to do the cooking, 
Mrs. Rasmussen never tasted beer in 
her son-in-law’s gloomy home. Between 
the three of them a romance is guided 
to an engagement party for Mrs. 
Feeley’s sailor nephew and Miss Tink- 
ham’s pretty Evening School Spanish 
teacher. 

It doesn’t seem that Mr. Kirkland’s 
introduction of a “floosie” as a compli- 
cation improves it very much. And he 
has kept in Mrs. Feeley’s strong lan- 
guage. A clothesline of plot on which 
to hang the incidents is all that is 
necessary in a character play—witness 
Life With Father—but too a farcical 
plot defeats the character building 
which is where the adapter has blun- 
dered. But Suds in Your Eye—Mrs. 
Feeley’s toast—has plenty of laughs 
and it also enjoys Jane Darwell, who 
has deserted Hollywood to be Mrs. 
Feeley in her fine, big honest way, and 
Brenda Forbes who comes into her own 
as Miss Tinkham. To miss Miss Tink- 
ham’s incredibly first war costume is 
a loss—to miss Miss Forbes is a calam- 
ity. Here’s “Suds in Your Eye” to the 
three of them.—At the Cort. 


RAMSHACKLE INN.—It was also a 
calamity that Miss Zazu Pitts was not 
given a more carefully thought out 
farce-melodrama for her Broadway ad- 
vent. She did more than anyone else 
in her place could have done for a 
ramshackle vehicle and she should have 
a new one.—At the Royale. 


JacKpot.—The music is far ahead of 
the story, with Allan Jones in good 
voice for his solos and duets with 
pretty Nanette Fabray. Mary Wickes 
holds up her end as high as she can 
reach with the comedy but sex is the 
apex of all the jokes. Even the sets by 
Robert Edmond Jones and Sovey seem 
below average, and the ballet which 
satirizes Agnes de Mille’s creations in 
Oklahoma and One Touch of Venus in- 
vites invidious contrast. Mr. Vinton 
Freedley may not lose money on Jack- 
pot but it is not a show for the fastidi- 
ous.—At the Alvin. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WITH FaTHER.—Always our fa- 
vorite.—At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLD LAcE.—Melodrama 
with laughs.—At the Hudson, 


February; 1942 


ANGEL STREET. — Melodrama with 
shivers.—At the John Golden. 


October 
JANIE.—Guileless comedy about a 


little girl who gave a party for some 
soldiers.—At the Mansfield. 


February, 1943 


THE DovGuairL_s. — Tough farce 
about crowded hotels in Washington, 
D. C., and three tough secretaries.— 
At the Lyceum. 

April 

HARRIET.—Miss Hayes as charming as 
ever as the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.—At the Henry Miller. 


May 


OKLAHOMA.—Still the most popular 
musical and rightly so.—At the St. 
James. 


Kiss AND TELL.—A comedy of ado- 
lescence for adults.—At the Biltmore. 


June 
TOMORROW THE WorLD.—How one 
family struggles to re-educate a little 
Nazi makes ‘a most absorbing drama.— 
At the Ethel Barrymore. 


EARLY TO Bep.—A dirty libretto with 
a beautiful set and mediocre music.— 
At the Broadhurst. 


THREE’s A FAMILY.—Silly little farce 
about war babies.—At the Longacre. 


August 
Stars ON Ice.—Good comedy and 


stunt skating and uninteresting ballets. 
—At the Center. 


September 
THE MERRY Wipow.—Wholly delight- 
ful revival with Jan Kiepura and Mel- 
ville Cooper.—At the Majestic. 


THE Two Mrs, Carro_its.—The ge- 
nius of Elizabeth Bergner lends plausi- 


bility to a handsomely produced melo- 
drama of life on the Riviera.—At the 
Booth. 

November 


ONE ToucH oF VENUS.—Lyrics by 
Ogden Nash, music by Kurt Weill, bal- 
lets by Agnes de Mille, and, above all, 
Venus played by Mary Martin brighten 
a rather self-conscious satire of Venus 
visiting the U.S. A.—At the Imperial. 


December 


OTHELLO.—Exciting production with 
Paul Robeson. Directed by Margaret 
Webster with settings by Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, which has proved one 
of the season’s hits.—At the Shubert. 


January, 1944 


Lovers AND FRIENDS.—Miss Cornell 
in an interesting play of married life. 
The theme is that passion per se con- 
stitutes no permanent basis for the 
family. Henry Daniell and Raymond 
Massey support Miss Cornell in a very 
fine production, directed by Guthrie 
McClintic with a lovely set by Mot- 
ley.—At the Plymouth. 


WINGED Victory.—The pageant of 
the Army Air Force, written and di- 
rected by Moss Hart, following the 
career of a pilot from his home to the 
Pacific. Something to see and remem- 
ber.—At the Forty-fourth Street. 


CARMEN JONES. — Bizet’s famous 
opera is now transferred to the Caro- 
linas with new words and lyrics (by 
Oscar Hammerstein 2d) vibrantly act- 
ed and sung by an all Negro cast. How- 
ard Bay and Raoul Pene duBois have 
provided sumptuous sets and costumes 
—each act being in a different color 
scheme—and Hazzard Short and Eu- 
gene Loring have seen to it that the 
staging and ballets are full of action. 
The toreador is now a prize fighter.— 
At the Broadway. 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE. — Revised 
revival of the Rodgers-Hart-Fields mu- 
sical based on. Mark Twain. There is 
more slang than wit and more cos- 
tumes than comedy, but Vivienne Se-- 
gal has one smart patter song and 
there is a lively young dancer, Vera 
Ellen. Décor by Nat Karson.—At the 
Martin Beck. 
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Not A New CREATION 


Is it true that until the New Deal was 
launched the American people dis- 
played no interest in human needs? 

Old age pensions began to receive 
attention before the First World War. 
Experimental legislation began in 1914 
with mixed results. The wider advance 
began in 1923. The big permanent for- 
ward movement began in 1928. In the 
short period 1929-32 eleven States 
passed old age pension laws, including 
New York, Pennsylvania, California. 
That was before Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected for his first term. By mid- 
summer 1933, when the New Deal was 
only four or five months old, there 
were old age pensions in twenty-five 
States. 

Another field of human interest in 
which everybody’s feelings are pecu- 
liarly sensitive is child labor. In the 
year 1910 we had something like two 
million children under 16 working 
for pay. By 1930 two-thirds of these 
child workers had been released for 
school. In that year, three years be- 
fore the advent of the New Deal, all the 
child workers under 16 years num- 
bered about 700,000. Nearly three- 
fourths of them, more than half a mil- 
lion, were on the farms. Half of the 
remainder were in service occupations 
—newsboys and messenger boys and 
bootblacks. Children in the factories 
were perhaps 100,000 in number. 

Actually the problem of child labor 
had been so nearly solved by 1930 that 
the “child” in gainful employment was 
no longer 14 years, as in 1910, or 16 
years, as in 1920, but 18 years as in 
the proposed Child Labor Amendment. 

Still another field of activity con- 
cerned with human needs is education. 
There the facts are by now, or at least 
should be, quite familiar. In 1910 we 
had something over a million students 
in high school and in 1930 we had not 
very far from five million high school 
students. In the decade of 1920-30, 
preceding the New Deal, the increase 
in students was practically the same as 


in the New Deal decade of 1930-40. In 
1930 the percentage of the whole popu- 
lation in college was nearly three times 
as high as in 1910. For public educa- 
tion of every kind the American peo- 
ple spent less than $5 per head in 1910, 
$10 in 1920, $19 in 1930, $18 in 1940. 

Workmen’s compensation began ex- 
perimentally under Theodore Roose- 
velt. By 1911 the movement was in 
full swing, no less than nine States 
adopting the system in that one year. 
By 1920 forty-one States and the Fed- 
eral Government had substituted com- 
pensation for the old liability laws. 

As to organized labor, we know that 
the American Federation of Labor had 
perhaps 5,000,000 members in the 
years immediately after the Armistice 
twenty-five years ago. 

This thumbnail sketch of the social 
conscience in America before the ar- 
rival of the New Deal shows plainly 
that our recognition of human values 
does not date its birth from 1933. In 
fact, it is one of the paradoxes of hu- 
man thinking that precisely the decade 
which has become the familiar coun- 
terpart of the New Deal, the hard- 
boiled decade of 1920-1930 which we 
have been asked to regard as dedicated 
to laissez-faire and the exaltation of the 
dollar above the man was a decade in 
which human needs—and human 
rights—made great strides forward on 
a nation-wide front. 

The New Deal . . . has a record to 
which it can point with justifiable pride. 
But it is no detraction from that record 
to insist that it has been in essence a 
continuation and not a new creation. 
It did not usher in the birth of human 
conscience in America... . 

This nation became aware of human 
rights and human needs long before 
March 4, 1933, and proceeded to do 
something about it. . . . Today is the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s death. 

Truly astonishing is our human 
capacity to forget! Here‘is a public 
figure that dominated the American 
landscape during the whole first decade 
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of our century. He was never far out 
of men’s thoughts for almost another 
decade—to be precise, until two 
months after the Armistice of 1918. 
Yet it is almost routine procedure for 
people nowadays to speak of the New 
Deal of Franklin Roosevelt as though 
the Square Deal of Theodore Roosevelt 
had never been. 

As a demonstration in amnesia the 
thing is, of course, all the more re- 
markable because of the names. Per- 
haps the younger people today might 
be forgiven if the man who around the 
year 1905 made himself the champion 
of human rights against property rights 
had been called Simpkins; but his 
name happened to be Roosevelt. Or 
again, people today might be excused . 
for not remembering Theodore Roose- 
velt if at the begininng of the century 
he had constituted himself the cham- 
pion of privilege and plutocracy 
against the just rights of the plain 
people. 

But to have a man named Roosevelt 
upholding the banner of popular rights 
and economic justice in 1905, and then 
to speak of the Roosevelt New Deal in 
1933 as though nothing like it had ever 
been heard of before, is truly a remark- 
able feat of mnemonics in reverse. 


Yesterday in this place Theodore 
Roosevelt was mentioned as the Presi- 
dent under whom this country began 
experimenting with workmen’s com- 


pensation. It was cited as one branch 
of social legislation in several whose 
origins date much farther back than 
our own New Deal—along with old-age 
pensions and the war on child labor 
and the expansion of educational oppor- 
tunity. Today when the Supreme Court 
judges appointed by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt are debating among 
themselves the respective rights of 
Congress and courts to shape economic 
policy it is not hard to remember 
Theodore Roosevelt and his famous 
“recall of judicial decisions.” 

The first amendment to the United 
States Constitution since 1870, the In- 
come Tax Amendment, was submitted 
by Congress a few months after Theo- 
dore Roosevelt left office in 1909. It 
was ratified a few days before Wood- 
row Wilson assumed office in 1913. 
And it is the income tax that consti- 
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tutes the turbine or the diesel or the 
angel for the operation of social jus- 
tice, for the “redistribution” of wealth. 

It is very nearly forty years since 
Theodore Roosevelt asserted the basic 
human right to be free of race dis- 
crimination. His friends today quote 
what he said in 1905: 

“As a people striving to shape our 
actions in accordance with the great 
law of righteousness we cannot afford 
to take part in or be indifferent to the 
oppression or maltreatment of any man 
who, against crushing disadvantages, 
has by his own industry, energy, self- 
respect and perseverance struggled up- 
ward to a position which would entitle 
him to the respect of his fellows, if 
only his skin were of a different hue.” 

The text and the main discourse to- 
day have been Theodore Roosevelt. 
But the theme is larger. In those ap- 
parently forgotten first two decades of 
the century there were in addition to 
eight years of the Rooseveltian Square 
Deal another eight years of the Wil- 
sonian New Freedom. Sixteen years 
cover exactly one-half the period be- 
tween the beginning of the century 
and the advent of the New Deal; and 
50 per cent of anything should be a 
sizable fraction to remember. 

Yet it is a common experience to 
have people speak of the New Deal as 
though nobody in the country ever 
thought about human rights and human 
needs within the memory of man. The 
younger generations have grown up to 
think of the years before 1932 as an 
unrelieved Dark Age when predatory 
wealth roamed the jungles of laissez- 
faire and not a hand was raised in de- 
fense of human rights. What price 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson? 

—Topics of the Times, January 5, 6, 1944. 
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CuHaos Was EVERYWHERE 


THERE are things about Spain that 
are difficult to understand; but then, 
I suppose, there are things about every 
country that a foreigner has difficulty 
in understanding. I have been twice 
before in Spain, both times when Spain 
was a monarchy. I have spoken with 
many persons and read many articles 
about Spain. There is the widest di- 
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vergence in reports about what hap- 
pened in Spain, why it happened, how 
it happened. I have also sought opin- 
ions from Spaniards and non-Spaniards 
about the future of Spain. They have 
discussed the attitude of the Spanish 
people toward the war, toward the 
return of the monarchy, toward the Al- 
lies and Axis nations, and toward Amer- 
ica. I am unable, however, to have 
a clear and complete picture of the 
whole situation, past, present, and fu- 
ture. The past is clouded. The pres- 
ent and future are foggy. The clouds 
and fogs are essentially the same, and 
both are tinged with red and not with 
the red ofthe sunrise. Spain is definite- 
ly war-weary, but the spirit of war is 
smouldering. The wounds of civil war 
are deep, festering and difficult to heal. 

Generalissimo Franco is in the mid- 
dle of it all. Some are favorable to him, 
some opposed; some partly favorable, 
some partly opposed. Most of the peo- 
ple that I met are supporters of Franco. 
His supporters say that the General- 
issimo is striving. to keep Spain out 
of the war and this policy is approved 
by large numbers of persons who be- 
lieve Spain has had enough war for 
this generation. ... 


Groups called “Liberals” and “Re- 
publicans” assumed power in Spain at 
the time when King Alfonso XIII fled, 
and in a general election were con- 


firmed in power. In 1936, the two 
political parties called themselves 
“Loyalists” and “Nationalists.” The 
term “Loyalist” is equivocally used in 
Spain and in America. Considering 
what the name: ordinarily connotes, 
any one would instinctively give sym- 
pathy and support to a group of “loy- 
alists.’ However some Spaniards do 
not call the members of this group 
“Loyalists.” They call them “Commu- 
nists.” The “Nationalists” under Gen- 
eral Franco maintained that they would 
have been able to have assumed con- 
trol over Spain if international le- 
gionaires had not come to the aid of 
the “Loyalists.” On the other side 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy sent 
help to Franco. Whatever and how- 
ever all this happened, this much is 
sure—Spain lost, and lost desperately. 

There are many Spaniards who de- 
sire a return of the monarchy and are 
in agreement more and more now than 
formerly, for the pretender to the 
throne has married a Carlist; which 
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unites in one family both groups. de- 
sirous of monarchical rule. 

The Republican - Loyalist - Commun- 
ist coalition called itself Democratic. 
It favored “reform.” Spain needed re- 
form and so does every nation and 
person. But whatever they were for, 
they were certainly against the clergy. 
In Madrid alone, they. killed seven 
hundred priests. Eleven Spanish bish- 
ops throughout the country, perished 
also. Others besides the Loyalists were 
opposed to Franco, The Basques and 
the Catalonians were against him be- 
cause they were separatists and wished 
their own independence from Spain. 
Chaos was everywhere. People were 
stopped on the streets and asked to 
which party they belonged; if they 
gave the wrong answer, they were 
shot. Thousands were put to death for 
no greater crime than wearing a neck- 
tie, because that custom indicated ‘that 
they belonged to the middle class, and 
were therefore definitely against the 
working people. 

Hatred of religion and its manifesta- 
tions approximated an hysterical high 
point. Cruelties paralleled those. in- 
flicted on the martyrs of the early 
Church. On the so-called “Hill of the 
Angels,” which is in the geographic 
center of Spain, there is a large statue 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Fanati- 
cal hatred of Christ and Christ’s re- 
ligion reached such a point that a fir- 
ing squad “executed” the statue, When 
Franco gained control of Spain in 1939. 
thousands of Spaniards were cast into 
prison. Many of,them are there to this 
day. Naturally, the prisoners are very 
bitter; the relatives of the slain on both 
sides are bitter; and domestic hatreds 
in Spain are very deep. No family 
has been spared suffering and death, 
and the streets are filled with women 
dressed in mourning. 

Like pestilences, fires, avalanches, 
religious and racial hatreds kill, burn, 
and sweep onwards. “Hodie mihi; cras 
tibi,” Christians and Jews may say to 
one another. “Today, me; tomorrow, 
you,” is true of more things than 
death. Self-interest, as well as mutual 
sympathy, should unite Jews, Chris- 
tians, all nationalities, all peoples in 
common efforts for justice and peace. 


—From Action This Day. Letters from the 
Fighting Fronts. By Most Rev. Francis J. 
Sputtman (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


ONLY THE SAINTS ARE FREE 


WE must realize that ninety-five per 
cent of modern people have no ideas 
or convictions of their own. Five per 
cent have views and convictions but 
again ninety-five per cent of these 
do not dare to stand up for them. 
There are five per cent of five per cent 
who have courage and convictions. 
These make history for good or evil. 
And if we ask ourselves why there is 
such little evidence of the three to four 
millions who have convictions without 
having the determination to stand up 
for them we must come to the clearcut 
conclusion that the civilized and cul- 
tured Europeans of the Northwest have 
become trembling cowards. We must 
never underestimate the influence of a 
whole century of materialism, love of 
comfort, and determinism which de- 
prived us, almost all of us (Christians 
and materialists alike), of our personal 
dignity, our courage, our honor, our 
élan. We are afraid of death, torture, 
exile, and concentration camps, but we 
are even more afraid of the deadliest 
weapon in the hands of the totalitarian 
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state—loss of employment, poverty, 
destitution. With a stroke of the pen 
the totalitarian state can deprive us 
(mainly the city dwellers) of every 
possibility to earn our livelihood, the 
grimmest damnation in urban civiliza- 
tion. The menace of no employment, no 
salary, no food, and no roof has cre- 
ated in our day a dearth of great saints 
like Edmund Campion, St. Thomas 
More, or the Christians of the Arena. 
Only at the “periphery,” in Macedonia, 
Spain, Finland, Russia, are things dif- 
ferent. Only there do we witness the 
will to rebellion, self-sacrifice, and 
freedom from time to come. The “civi- 
lized” Europeans are homines oecono- 
mici and the homo oeconomicus is 
born to be a slave. Only the saints are 
free. Jl n’y qu’une tristesse, c’est de 
n’étre pas des saintes, “There is but 
one sadness: lack of sanctity,” says 
Léon Bloy’s Femme pauvre. And that, 
exactly, is the great calamity of mod- 
ern society. 


—From The Menace of the Herd. By Francis 
Sruart Campsett (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


Tue TEsT 1s PoLaNnD 


[The following article was written 
and published early in the war and 
when the military situation was domi- 
nated by the pact between Russia and 
Germany. The Soviet was also, at that 
time, engaged in its attack on Finland.] 


THE phrase which stands as the title 
of this leading article is one that I have 
used myself over my own signature 
more than once as have my colleagues. 
It is the most obvious and important 
of all political truths connected with 
the present struggle. It is also the one 
most difficult for the public in this 
country to appreciate. If the Allies 
succeed in restoring a free and strong 
Poland with full access to the sea 
through ports attached to the Polish 
State they have won the war. If, 
through misunderstanding the prob- 


lem, they accept a peace of any kind, 
no matter how complete in appear- 
ance, which still leaves the fate of 
Poland undecided, the Allies have quite 
certainly lost the war. 

A free and sufficiently independent 
Polish State is the condition of civi- 
lized Western influence in Central Eu- 
rope. It is the necessary counter-bal- 
ance to the Prussian spirit, which will 
endure east of the Elbe even if it be 
exorcised from the rest of the Ger- 
mans. The first partition of Poland 
was the beginning of all our troubles. 
It put barbarism back into Christen- 
dom; it admitted, for the first time in 
our history, without shame and with- 
out reason, the brutal denial of inter- 
national law and of a Christian nation’s 
right to live. The two villains of the 
piece were exactly what they are to- 
day: the Russian Government and the 
upstart and impossible power of Prus- 
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sia. The Imperial house at Vienna was 
over-persuaded by its advisers and al- 
‘lowed itself to become a reluctant and 
minor partner in the crime. There 
was some good in this evil for it in- 
troduced into the control of Poland 
a civilized note and permitted some 
survival of a maimed Polish liberty up- 
on the extreme upper basin of the Vis- 
tula where Cracow remains the sym- 
bol of Polish political life. 

Whether the great Christian Empress 
could have enforced her desire to re- 
fuse participation in the evil act it is 
difficult to say; at any rate she did not 
refuse. She contented herself with say- 
ing that posterity would pay dearly 
for that defiance of all European and 
Christian tradition. She was right. 
Posterity has paid dearly; for on the 
ruins of Poland the last stage of Prus- 
sian power arose, and it was the first 
attack on Poland more than anything 
else, which confirmed Berlin in its be- 
lief that no divine vengeance awaits 
iniquity. 

If history were taught among us, if 
our governing class were given in 
youth some general idea of what Eu- 
rope is, of how Europe arose and how 
Europe may die, or were even made to 
understand that England is a province 
of Christendom and of Europe, and 
that, with the failure of the West, Eng- 
land quite certainly goes under, the 
essential importance of Poland at this 
moment would be grasped by those 
who conduct our destinies. As it is, 
very few know so much as the mean- 
ing of Poland, its religion and its re- 
sistance. They know all about the de- 
fects and the weakness, they know 
nothing about the heroism and the 
tenacity. In so far as they have vague- 
ly heard the name “Poland” it suggests 
to them something like the name “Ire- 
land.” To say that is enough. 

It may be too late to awake opinion 
at all to the key position of Poland in 
the present mortal struggle. It may 
be that, through the impossibility of 
teaching men who have no grounding 
in the past, the fatal compromise will 
be carried out which will mean that 
the West is defeated. 

There is, I repeat (and I care not 
how often it has to be repeated since 
repetition is the only form of argu- 
ment modern men in our urban decay 
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can understand), there is one central 
criterion of value and success: the 
resurrection of Poland. 

When we wrote here in the critical 
days of last summer that the failure to 
control Danzig would ultimately mean 
the failure to control British predomi- 
nance in Asia, we wrote. something 
which was one aspect of the central 
truth on Poland. But in whatever as- 
pect or form this truth is emphasized, 
it must be acted upon, unless we prefer 
to accept rapid and final decline. Po- 
land is the test. The determination to 
save Poland, which is a determination 
not only to defeat Prussia but to oust 
the vile and murderous Communism of 
Moscow is the moral condition of vic- 
tory. If we waver we are lost. 


—H. Betioc, in The Weekly Review (Lon- 
don), November 18, 1943. 
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THE THREAD THAT BINDS 


From the Christian point of view 
there is an interconnection between 
morality and Politics. There is a spe- 
cial Christian political ethics. It is 
not the task of this article to analyse 
the right conception and natural ends 
of a Christian political order which re- 
spects man’s supernatural destiny, or 
to outline the actual tasks which, un- 
der present circumstances, a Christian 
political ethics sets to a statesman. 
The Middle Ages have shown that such 
a political order need not be utopian. 
We know that the medieval rule of the 
Emperor and King was legitimate and 
its authority genuine. For it was sub- 
servient to the divine order of Justice 
and limited by the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian morality and Nat- 
ural Law. Therefore, the necessary 
differentiation between a personal and 
political morality has only relative sig- 
nificance. The common spiritual ethos 
and behind that the faith in a living 
God bind these two ethics in the long 
run together and explain why certain 
Christian moral principles must claim 
to guide the political relationships no 
less than the personal ones. 

On the other hand, history and ex- 
perience have demonstrated that a 
Christian political ethics does not ex- 
clude the fact that Politics can fail 
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truly to co-ordinate human activities 
and can ignore the supernatural pur- 
poses which a political order has to 
fulfil within the framework of a com- 
munity. The demonic and irrational 
character of Politics has produced in 
very varied forms a pagan politics 
which refuses to recognise the natural 
community as the basis of a political 
order. Modern secular totalitarianism 
in its various forms provides us with 
the latest example proving how an all- 
inclusive political order can usurp the 
functions of a natural order, claim the 
absolute allegiance of man, and em- 
brace all political activities whatso- 
ever. We may disqualify such a politi- 
cal order, but we cannot assert, as 
Christians often do, that-a false and 
evil Politics brings about its own dis- 
appearance. 

In these cases in which political 
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power is divorced from its natural ends 
power is not used in a moral and con- 
structive sense to a higher end, but as 
an end in itself. Such a political power 
cannot provide a permanent basis for 
a functioning society. It makes its 
institutional organisation impossible. 
Such a political power becomes by its 
nature an irresponsible, uncontrolled 
and unlimited power. It is no longer a 
legitimate power that can claim to pos- 
sess genuine authority. Such a politi- 
cal power is a nihilistic and demonic 
power embodying the evil spirit of 
selfishness which worships power for 
its own sake and is interested alone in 
its self-preservation. It is a power 
which must lead in the end to self- 
destruction, to tyranny and slavery, to 
war and revolution. 


—G. Lerxouz, in Blackfriars (Oxford), De- 
cember, 1943. 


ERE has been much ado about the current siege of juvenile delin- 
quency and yet nowhere have I heard one dissenting opinion regarding 


one of the season’s theater hits. 


. . . Public spirited citizens talk of the 


decline of morals of the younger generation but what can we expect when 
we grown-ups view a play which openly flaunts indecent relationship 
between the sexes and applaud its clever wording, its fine dramatic inter- 


pretation, with never a word as to its unhealthy attitude. . 


.. Let the young 


people be aware that such indulgence is not continuously the delightful, 
pretty frolic so charmingly portrayed but an abasement and betrayal of 
the finer instincts of young womanhood—the future backbone of America’s 


wholesome family life. 


—Mnars,. Srecxa K. Srupner, in the World-Telegram, January 19th. 





Recent Events 


NEw PRIMATE OF ENGLAND 


THE Most Rev. Bernard W. Griffin, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Birmingham, was 
appointed Archbishop of Westminster 
by Pope Pius XII., according to a dis- 
patch dated London, December 22d. He 
succeeds Cardinal Hinsley, who died 
on March 17, 1943, and according to 
observers he can be counted on to 
carry on the progressive program be- 
gun by his distinguished predecessor. 

Archbishop-elect Griffin, who is forty- 
four years old, was born in Birming- 
ham. He studied first in England and 
then in Rome, where he was ordained 
in 1924. He received the degrees of 
Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of Canon 
Law and then returned to England 
where he became secretary to Arch- 
bishop McIntyre, at that time Ordinary 
of Birmingham, and served in this 
capacity from 1927 until 1929, when 
he became Chancellor of Birmingham. 
He held this office until 1938, and in 
that year he became the Auxiliary 
Bishop of his native town. 

The new Archbishop has been de- 
scribed as a dynamic man and he will 
be a worthy successor to Cardinal 
Hinsley... Over a year ago the Arch- 
bishops of Westminster, Liverpool, 
Cardiff and Birmingham issued a Pas- 
toral Letter setting forth ten “mini- 
mum conditions for a Christian way 
of Life” (See THe CaTHoLic Wor zp, 
Recent Events, August, 1942). Many 
important parts of this Pastoral are 
said to have been drafted by Bishop 
Griffin. This Pastoral stated that in- 
equality in distribution of wealth was 
opposed to social justice and that a 
social system tolerating insecurity for 
its people, allowing them to suffer 
through no fault of their own, was eco- 
nomically unsound and morally dis- 
graceful. Industry’s first duty, the 
Pastoral said, is to pay a wage sufficient 
for comfort and saving. Bishop-elect 
Griffin holds strong views and is not 
afraid to fight for his convictions. He 
has several times publicly expressed 


his approval and support of the Bev- 
eridge Plan. 

He will succeed Cardinal Hinsley as 
head of the “Sword of the Spirit” 
movement, which is dedicated to the 
practical application of Christian prin- 
ciples and to co-operation among 
Churches. Cardinal Hinsley was a 
joint president of the Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews, an organization com- 
posed of the head of the Church of 
England, the moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, the moderator of the Free 
Church Council, the Chief Rabbi, and 
the head of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in Britain. His successor, Arch- 
bishop-elect Griffin, also favors the 
widest co-operation among Churches, 
especially for the relief of suffering 
Europe, for post-war reconstruction 
and for the establishment of decent 
living standards. 

During World War I., Bishop Grif- 
fin enlisted in the Royal Navy and 
afterward served in the R.A.F. His 
twin brother is Dom Walter Basil Grif- 
fin, O.S.B., and one of his sisters is a 
religious. 

Ad Multos Annos! 
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LEBANON AND SyRIA GIVEN FREEDOM 


Ear.y last November it was reported 
from Cairo that the French authorities 
had imposed a strict censorship in Leba- 
non as the result of an internal crisis 
precipitated when the Lebanon Repub- 
lic Chamber of Deputies voted for full 
sovereignty and independence. The fol- 
lowing day the French authorities in 
North Africa ordered the arrest of the 
President, Premier, and such other 
members of the Lebanese Government 
as could be found. The situation was 
very tense and sympathy for the Leba- 
nese spread throughout all the neigh- 
boring territories. Virtually all the 
Christians of Lebanon are Maronite 
Catholics and a special correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune re- 
ported an interview with the Maronite 
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Patriarch of Antioch and all the Orient 
which took place November 17th. The 
Patriarch was quoted as saying: “We 
must have an international guarantee 
for the independence of the Lebanese 
State. We don’t want a mandate any 
longer; we want real independence, 
but we must not become part of an 
Arab federation.” It was a few days 
after this that the French Committee 
of National Liberation in Algiers ap- 
proved a settlement of the Lebanese 
crisis that would mean the release of 
the arrested officials and action for 
freeing Lebanon and Syria within the 
framework of the mandate which the 
French hold under the League of Na- 
tions. There were many more confer- 
ences throughout the month of Decem- 
ber and just before Christmas the an- 
nouncement was made from Beirut in 
Lebanon that the French had agreed, 
during recent negotiations at Damas- 
cus, to transfer to Lebanon and Syria 
all powers exercised over them. The 
agreement was to become effective at 
the first of the New Year. General 
Georges Catroux signed the agreement 
with the Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments, handing over to the two nations 
all legislative and administrative func- 
tions which France hitherto exercised 
in their names. 


-— 
— 





Hoty FATHER’s CHRISTMAS BROADCAST 


Pore Pius XII. for the fifth time 
spoke to a warring world on Christmas 
and reminded his children everywhere 
that “the gentle message of Bethlehem” 
and “the bells of Christmas” must give 
our souls courage and awaken within 
us “vehement desires for peace.” How- 
ever, the Holy Father lamented that the 
world was then seeing a conflict which 
had degenerated into warfare without 
any restraints. 

Much of the Pope’s address was con- 
cerned with other important subjects. 
It contained a strong plea to those who 
“feel the bitterness of deceptive illu- 
sions and painful disillusionment” to 
“retrace their steps toward the Crib 
and toward that consolation which 
makes the heroes of the Faith abound 
with joy in all their tribulations.” And 
to all who work, this plea: “Workers, 
approach the Crib of Jesus! Do not 
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shrink from that cave, shelter of the 
Son of God. It is not by chance but 
by a deep, ineffable design of God that 
you find yourselves just simple work- 
ers. Mary, that Virgin Mother of a 
working family, Joseph, the father of 
a working family, the shepherds guard- 
ing flocks, and finally, the. wise men 
from the East—they are all workers— 
manual: workers, watchmen by night, 
students. They bow down and adore 
the Son of God Who, by His sympa- 
thetic and loving silence, more telling 
than speech, explains to them all the 
meaning and the worth of labor.” 

But it was the portions of the address 
dealing with the war and with plans 
for the peace which aroused special 
interest. The Holy Father reminded 
his hearers that he had used all his 
material and spiritual resources “to les- 
sen the sad consequences of the war for 
prisoners, wounded, missing, straying, 
needy—for all those in suffering and. 
trouble of every language and nation.” 

Pope Pius spoke kindly of those in 
religious and philosophic error and 
said they were all his brethren and he 
wished to say nothing to offend them, 
but he pointed out the unquestionable 
fact that our present afflictions are. due 
in large measure to these errors of 
thinking and belief, and he expressed 
his regret that many Christians had 
made concessions to these false ideas 
and ways of life. 

The Holy Father made a special plea 
for help from the countries which 
have been spared the direct impact of 
the horrors of this war and asked for 
aid from them for those who already 
lack necessities and whose needs in the 
future will be even greater. 

In the concluding portion of his ad- 
dress the Supreme Pontiff set forth his 
principles for a peace program, not in 
a series of points, as in other years, but 
in one strong plea for true humanity 


_and charity in formulating the terms 


of peace. 

“Rise above. yourselves,” he coun- 
seled, “above every narrow calculating 
judgment, above every boast of mili- 
tary superiority, above every one-sided 
affirmation of right and justice. Take 
cognizance also of the unpleasant 
truths and teach your peoples to look 
them in the face with gravity and for- 
titude. 
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“A true peace is not the mathematical 
result of a proportion of forces, but in 
its last and deepest meaning is a moral 
and juridical-process. It is not, in fact, 
achieved without the employment of 
force, and its very existence needs the 
support of a normal measure of power. 
But the real function of this force, if 
it is to be morally correct, should con- 
sist in protecting and defending, and 
not in lessening or suppressing rights. 
An hour like the present—so full of 
possibilities for vast beneficent prog- 
ress no less than for fatal defects and 
blunders—has perhaps never been seen 
in the history of mankind. 

“And this hour demands, with in- 
sistent voice, that the aims and pro- 
grams for peace be inspired by the 
highest moral sense. They should have 
as their supreme purpose nothing less 
than the task of securing agreement 
and concord between the warring na- 
tions—an achievement which may 
leave with every nation, in the con- 
sciousness of its duty to unite with the 
rest of the family of states, the possi- 
bility of co-operating with dignity, 
without renouncing or destroying it- 
self, in the great future task of recuper- 
ation and reconstruction. 
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“Naturally the achievement of such 
a peace would not imply in any way 
the abandonment of necessary guaran- 
tees and sanctions in the event of any 
attempt to use force against right. Do 
not ask from any member of the fam- 
ily of peoples, however small or weak, 
for that renunciation of substantial 
rights or vital necessities which you 
yourselves, if it were demanded from 
your people, would deem impractic- 
able. Give mankind, thirsting for it, a 
peace that shall reinstate the human 
race in its own esteem and in that of 
history—a peace over whose cradle 
the vengeful lightning of hate and the 
instincts of unchecked desire for ven- 
geance do not flash, but rather the re- 
splendent dawn of a new spirit of 
world union which, sustained by the 
indispensable, supernatural help of the 
Christian faith, will alone be able to 
preserve humanity, after this unhappy 
war, from the unspeakable catastrophe 
of a peace built on wrong foundations 
and therefore ephemeral and illusory.” 

The Holy Father ended by imparting 
his Apostolic Benediction, “as a pledge 
of abundant favors from heaven.” 


JosEPH I. MALLoy. 


ORE and more in later years we have been engaged in the silly under- 
taking of trying to build a Federal organization to function as a 
general governmental agency of all the people. By the very nature of that 
sort of government, it is inevitable that there shall be extravagance, waste- 


fulness and tyranny. 


It is inevitable that there shall be more and more 


government by directives, issued by appointed, not elected personnel, 
working without supervision. We have all but reduced the states to gov- 
ernmental vassals. . .. It is time for the states to reassert themselves and 


re-establish their sovereignty as responsible agents of general government. 
—REPRESENTATIVE Hatron W. SumNeRsS, Democrat, of Texas, speaking at the second 
New England Conference, Boston, November 19, 1943. 
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St. Teresa of Avila. By William Thomas 
Walsh. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $5.00. 

At the same time that he disclaims 
the intention of doing a work of crit- 
ical research, the author brings genu- 
ine scholarship to this book. One feels, 
too, that prayer accompanied its writ- 
ing. Neither profound nor brilliant, it 
is conscientious in every respect, and 
marked by real literary charm. It 
ought to be widely read, for it cannot 
fail to stimulate or enforce admiration 
and love for one of the most radiant 
creations of the Holy Spirit of Christ. 

St. Teresa of Avila is perhaps a 
uniquely difficult subject for the hagi- 
ographer. First, the historical context 
of her life, sixteenth-century Spain, is 
crowded and complicated. In it, how- 
ever, Mr. Walsh moves with an assur- 
ance based on his previous studies. It 
was, he points out, an age to which re- 
ligion was a serious matter, to be 
taken seriously. Since Spanish religious 
seriousness is a rather terrific thing, 
the results were at times rather bizarre 
—witness the famous junta magna held 
at Avila on the occasion of St. Teresa’s 
first foundation, the convent of San 
José. At other times, the results were 
quite dismaying, as, for instance, in 
the astounding conflict between the 
Calced and Discalced Carmelites. For- 
tunately, Mr. Walsh is equal to the de- 
mands made upon one’s sympathy by 
an age of greatness, indeed, but of 
Strange temper. His story is told ob- 
jectively, as befits a biographer of St. 
Teresa, who, for all her Spanish inten- 
sity, had a marvelous balance of mind 


and a rare strain of humor that pre- 
served her from the fanatical partisan- 
ship which seems to lie close to the 
Spanish genius, and which can wield 
in its own defense an ‘extraordinary 
dialectical power. 

There are, moreover, immense diffi- 
culties involved in getting the many- 
sided personality of St. Teresa within 
the covers of a book. “What a grand 
thing it is,” she said herself, “to under- 
stand a soul!” And her own soul puts 
a unique challenge. Few will disagree 
with P. Rousselot’s judgment, “In the 
whole history of the Church, perhaps 
since St. Irenaeus, there was no more 
superlatively Catholic figure than she.” 
One can study in her the profound hu- 
man secret of man’s spontaneous at- 
traction to God, and his still more mys- 
terious resistance to God’s every ad- 
vance. One can study, too, the im- 
penetrable mystery of grace: her 
growth was a process of despoilment 
and crucifixion, but at its term even 
her human powers—her genius for 
friendship and affection, her keenness 
and breadth of intellect, her openness 
and buoyancy of temperament — were 
enriched a hundredfold. And in her 
mature sanctity God maintained in har- 
monious balance all the tensions proper 
to the natura catholica—the nature 
that, remaining what it was, completely 
human and identified with all human 
things, has come to share in the very 
life of God. Moreover, her growth in 
God was a growth in the Church; few, 
even among the saints, have been so 
intimately ecclesiastical. Two things 
in particular show this. She was sure 
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of her own infused knowledge, yet she 
was continually avid for theological 
science, the science of the Church, both 
in herself and in others. She knew 
herself to be under the extraordinary 
guidance of the Holy Spirit (she often 
worried and feared about this, but 
rarely, if ever, doubted it); yet she had 
a perfect passion for external direc- 
tion, and was docile in the last degree 
to its every suggestion. Students of 
her life and thought, even non-Catholic 
ones, have watched with awe her lone- 
ly voyaging over the strange seas of in- 
timate familiarity with God (over some 
of them perhaps only the keel of her 
spirit has ever cut a furrow); yet she 
herself died clinging to one single 
privilege, and making of it her solitary 
hope: “I am a daughter of the Church.” 

It is not easy to achieve adequacy in 
the portrayal of such a woman and 
such. a saint. Mr. Walsh has made 
good use of the tools of the historian, 
and the result is satisfying. The story 
is well told, especially the story of the 
foundations. In fact, St. Teresa is al- 
lowed to tell much of the story, and to 
comment on it, in her own words, of 
which the author has made his own 
vigorous translations. She does, there- 
fore, emerge from the book in her hu- 
man greatness and in her heroic sanc- 
tity. A living quality is likewise im- 
parted to the many personalities, 
friendly or hostile or just uncompre- 
hending, whose lives were somehow 
woven into hers. Many of them were 
great in their own right; not a few 
were difficult people, but one must ad- 
mit that they are portrayed with fair- 
ness. There is, too, a gratifying rea- 
sonableness to the author’s treatment 
of many difficult incidents created by 
the clash of personalities and ideas— 
for example, the much too celebrated 
“quarrel” between La Madre and the 
Jesuits in her later years. One may 
perhaps think that the space accorded 
to it is disproportionate, and disagree 
with the implication that it contributed 
greatly to her sense of abandonment 
(the whole thing bulked much larger 
in her biographies than in her own 
mind); but, at all events, the author’s 
judgment is balanced. Incidentally, 
one interesting fact, bearing on St. 
Teresa’s relations with the Jesuits, is 
omitted—the fact that in 1573, after she 
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had had John of the Cross installed as 
confessor at the Incarnation, she her- 
self regularly went to a Jesuit, Father 
Laréz. 

Undoubtedly the chief difficulty in 
writing a life of St. Teresa lies in the 
fact that her life and her doctrine form 
an organic whole. Her essential story 
is the story of her soul; and her doc- 
trine, at the same time that it is a pow- 
erful synthesis of the mystical life, is 
also essentially the story of her soul. 
Pius X. rightly termed her the mistress 
of the psychology of mysticism; and at 
every turn her writings reveal them- 
selves as the transcription of her own 
experience; no other mystical writings 
have the same immediacy. Here is a 
special problem. Mr. Walsh meets it 
largely by extensive quotations from 
her works, run into the framework of 
his narrative. His selections are apt 
and well ordered, but, without being 
ungracious, one may say that he is least 
successful in his handling of her spir- 
itual development, and of. the develop- 
ment in her spiritual doctrine that ac- 
companied it. Certain questions, of 
course, lay outside his sphere of inter- 
est—questions like that of the sources 
of her doctrine, and its particularities 
(the distinctive notes, for instance, in 
her description of the matrimonio 
espiritual), or again, the question of 
the special influences exerted on her 
interior life by her various directors 
(what a remarkable group they were— 
in her account of conscience written 
in 1576 for Rodrigo Alvarez, S.J., she 
names nine Dominicans, and ten 
Jesuits, and there were others; she 
drew from all schools, and was. be- 
holden to none). At all events, it is 
very necessary to pay tribute to the 
prudence and care and enlightened 
piety with which Mr. Walsh enters the 
highly specialized field of mystical doc- 
trine. To the gifts of the historian he 
adds the reverence and insight of a 
profoundly Christian man. J. c. M. 


The True Life. Sociology of the Super- 
natural. By Luigi Sturzo. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. $3.00. 
A trained intellect, a touch of genius, 

fine spiritual aspirations, wide experi- 

ence that has included intimate con- 
tacts with many distinguished men and 
much hardship bravely borne —- these 
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are good qualifications for one who sets 
out to teach others a way of life. Don 
Sturzo therefore, has been well pre- 
pared for the composing of this treatise 
which, emphasizing the religious ele- 
ments of social science, presents a syn- 
thesis satisfactory from the theological, 
the philosophical and the scientific 
points of view. Not a book for the casual 
reader, it is rather in the nature of a 
dissertation; for it discusses principles 
connected with the problem of evil, 
with the Incarnation, with mystical 
union, with the nature of that eternal 
life in which, although intimately 
united with God, we shall still retain 
our own personality. It has behind it 
the weight of a man, trained in phi- 
losophy and theology in the Roman 
schools, ripened by seven years of 
teaching in the diocesan seminary of 
Caltagirone and broadened by years of 
political activity as mayor of his native 
city, as provincial councilor of Catania, 
as vice-president of the Association of 
Italian communes, as secretary of Cath- 
olic Action in Italy, as political rival of 
Mussolini—a man to whom twenty 
years of exile have been preferable to 
life under a totalitarian regime. 

What Don Sturzo has to say here 
then, deserves particular attention 
from those students of social science 
who are concerned with the more fun- 
damental human problems. It is the 
kind of truth which may claim to be 
both old and new, both original in ex- 
pression and sound in substance; and 
the Italian text has fortunately been 
rendered into English by the compe- 
tent pen of Barbara Barclay Carter. 
To be sure, the phrase “absorbed in 
God” which appears on page 299, is 
one which theologians shrink from 
using, yet it seems to be modified 
properly in the context. J. McS. 


The Ten Commandments. Edited by 
Armin L. Robinson. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 

This is a rather humorless attempt 
at psychological warfare. Ten short 
novels, designed to show how Hitler 
has broken the moral code of human- 
ity, are leveled at his head with never 
a word about how we as individuals 
have broken this code and without 
awareness of the fact that the ten com- 
mandments were meant for private 
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consumption, that is, as a measuring 
rod for the individual’s conscience. 
Beating anyone’s breast but one’s own 
is psychologically as well as anatomic- 
ally wrong. The fact that Hitler de- 
serves all that has been said about him 
and more, is no excuse for this naive 
and pharisaical performance. 

Besides, if we needed proof that 
propaganda is the death of art, we 
could certainly find it here. Sigrid 
Undset’s story gets off to a good start, 
is solidly imbedded in the life of Nor- 
way, but begins to creak and go to 
pieces when she must devise one inci- 
dent after another to illustrate the dis- 
honesty of the Germans. In spite of 
the general lack of humor, there is 
something amusing about Rebecca 
West’s story. Here an author, who has 
earned a reputation for international 
screaming and for her hatred of the 
Catholic Church, takes up the cudgels 
for the Church because Hitler has had 
the temerity to condemn it. Well, that, 
I suppose, is screaming with the angels. 
In spite of the distinction of style in 
some of these stories we can only con- 
clude that it has been pretty badly 
wasted on this effort. N. E. M. 


Thirty Years With Christ. By Rosalie 
Marie Levy. Published by the au- 
thor, New York: P. O. Box 158, Sta. 
O. $2.00. 

Miss Levy, a convert from Judaism, is 
absorbed with the desire to bring other 
Jews to the same religious consolation 
she has found in Catholicism. There 
are tremendous difficulties in the way, 
and not least is the indifference of 
Catholics. She quotes Father John 
Corbett, S.J., chaplain of the New 
York Chapter of the Guild of Our Lady 
of Sion, as saying that before we can 
convert the Jews we shall have to con- 
vert the Catholics, This life story 
should help in converting Catholics to 
a realization of the problem as well as 
to a determination to try to meet it. 

Throughout the book two things 
stand out, first, this convert’s simple, 
childlike faith, and, secondly, her cour- 
ageous religious zeal. Most persons 
have heard the saying that it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the Jews, with 
their aptitude for commerce, allowed 
such a good money-making institution 
as the Catholic Church to get away 
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from them. But one might better say 
that it is hard to see why the Catholic 
Church allowed the Jews, with their 
flair for religion, to get away from 
her. When Jews do become Catholics, 
they often show a zeal that puts to 
shame the lethargy of many cradle 
Catholics. Miss Levy’s biography is a 
sermon on the text, “Go thou and do 
likewise.” She has distributed hun- 
dreds of thousands of apologetic and 
devotional leaflets, pamphlets, and 
books; she has courageously attended 
anti-Catholic, atheistic, Communist 
meetings to set the speakers right and 
to answer objections to Catholicism; 
she has organized Catholic groups to 
speak on the New York streets; she has 
opened a crusade of prayer for the 
conversion of the Jews. Catholics who 
need a spiritual stimulant, a conver- 
sion to charity and zeal, should read 
Thirty Years With Christ. J. E. R. 


A Short History of Russia. By B. H. 
Sumner. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $3.75. 

Russia and Postwar Europe. By David 
J. Dallin. Translated by F. K. Law- 
rence. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $2.75. 

That enormous majority of the Eng- 
lish reading public which has felt the 
need of a readable yet comprehensive 
account of Russia’s story will find it 
satisfied in the pages of Mr. Sumner’s 
book. Seven elements he regards as 
basic in the development of the pres- 
ent Russian empire—The Frontier, The 
State, The Land, The Church, The 
Slavs, The Sea, The West. Twenty-five 
pages devoted to the Church aid great- 
ly towards an understanding of the re- 
lationship between religion and poli- 
tics in Russia; and two enlightening 
sentences remind us that the “Orthodox 
_ Church was the one great institution in 
Russia which had remained unaltered 
either by the reforms of the eighteen- 
sixties or by the 1905 Revolution” and 
that “In 1905 reform might have seized 
and strengthened the Church; in 1918 
revolution seized and rent it.” 

The chapter on “The Slavs” takes up 
the old causes of division between 
Poles and Russians which sprang into 
fierce activity again in 1939; it dis- 
cusses the complex difficulties known 
as the “Ukrainian question”; it indi- 
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cates the influence of pan-Slavism on 
Russo-Germanic relations. By way of 
supplement to each chapter we have 
a short bibliographical note. The 
chronological table, departing from 
ordinary usage, runs backward from 
1941 to 860. 


Well-informed, coldly scientific, ju- 
dicious, Mr. Dallin’s closely packed 
chapters disclose the motives, narrate 
the history, forecast the probable fu- 
ture of Russia’s foreign policy. With- 
out waste of words or propagandist 
leanings, they convey more effective- 
ly than any other easily available 
source the minimum knowledge which 
must be acquired if one is to dis- 
cuss the subject in question intelligent- 
ly. At once a skillful economist and a 
scholarly historian, the author has by 
his penetrating analysis of current 
diplomatic trends already won recog- 
nition in The New York Times, the 
New Republic, the American Mercury 
and elsewhere, so that his right to-re- 
spectful consideration from the read- 
ers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD rounds out 
a singularly complete claim upon 
thinking men. He gives the reader a 
clear idea of the reasons which lie be- 
hind Russia’s shifting reactions to 
Germany, to Britain, to Poland, to 
Japan, to the United States; and he 
leaves us with the irresistible convic- 
tion that, despite recent pronounce- 
ments and modifications of policy, we 
had better be vigilant rather than 
trustful in dealing with Stalin. 

J. McS. 


Rise to Follow. By Albert Spalding. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 
The title of this outstanding autobi- 

ography is taken from one of Walter 

Savage Landor’s poems: 


“Many love music but for music’s sake, 
Many because her touches can awake 
Thoughts that repose within the 

breast half-dead, 
And rise to follow where she loves to 
lead.” 


Albert Spalding started his musical 
career at seven, while his parents were 
spending the winter of 1895 in Flor- 
ence. He studied under Chiti and 
Scontrino, and seven years later aston- 
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ished his friends and kinsfolk by out- 
distancing his competitors in an ex- 
amination at the historic old Conserva- 
tory of Bologna. He played the famous 
Mendelssohn Concerto, Tartini’s “The 
Devil’s Trill,” and an unaccompanied 
Bach Sonata. He passed with forty- 
eight points out of a possible fifty— 
equalling the exploit of the fourteen- 
year-old Mozart one hundred and 
thirty-three years ago. 

We meet in these fascinating pages 
eminent conductors, composers, sing- 
ers, pianists, violinists—Muck, Richter, 
Damrosch, Gabrilowitsch, Sibelius, 
Saint-Saéns, Joachim, Kreisler, Ysaye, 
Heifetz, Mary Garden, Eleanora Duse, 
Jean de Reszke; we follow the author 
on his concert tours in England, Ger- 
many, Holland, Finland, Russia, Italy 
and the United States; we read vivid 
descriptions of Falstaffian dinners in 
Holland and Russia; we enjoy many a 
good story; we laugh at the inane ut- 
terances of hostile or stupid critics. 

Whether Spalding is describing the 
strange customs of servants in an Eng- 
lish country home, or picturing a dull 
evening in the company of a king, or 
telling of the doom prophecies of a 
Russian prince, or narrating the har- 
rowing character of a: bull fight in 
Spain, or commenting on the deafness 
of a diplomat’s wife at The Hague, or 
recalling Krehbiel’s unfair estimate of 
his concert at his New York début at 
Carnegie Hall—he is always the ac- 
complished literary stylist, witty, 
plain-spoken, unruffled, entertaining. 

Only one criticism we must make. 
He seems to be out of his depth when 
he describes the remarriage of the Hun- 
garian Dahnany’s—was he aware that 
Father Damiene was pulling his leg? 

a. G 


The Earliest English Poetry. A Critical 
Survey of the Poetry Written before 
the Norman Conquest with Illustra-. 


tive Translations. By Charles W. 
Kennedy. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 

Following the lead of late nineteenth- 
century German scholars, research stu- 
dents in recent years have found the 
linguistic and literary development of 
England during the four centuries pre- 
ceding the Norman Conquest a rich 
field for investigation. During the 
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past forty-odd years, the comparative- 
ly few surviving early texts have been 
subjected by modern scholars to the 
most painstaking historical and critical 
examination. This accumulated body 
of research is the basis for Professor 
Kennedy’s re-appraisal of Old English 
poetry. Already renowned for his 
translations of Beowulf and the Elegies, 
Professor Kennedy in his present work 
has given us a critical survey of ver- 
nacular verse composed in England 
from the seventh to the eleventh cen- 
turies which makes use not only of the 
work of such early investigators as 
A. S. Cook and W. P. Ker, but also of 
the latest results of such distinguished 
contemporaries as Robert J. Menner 
and R. K. Chambers. 

Written in a straightforward style 
remarkably free from the rhetorical 
crabbedness of many learned works, 
the book weds to careful:scholarship a 
certain amount of sensitive literary 
criticism. In analyzing texts ranging 
from ancient runes and charms to the 
magnificent epic sweep of the Beowulf, 
Professor Kennedy gives full signifi- 
cance to the extent, often under- 
stressed, to which Old English poetry 
“reflects the rich culture of the Chris- 
tian Church with all its varied treas- 
ures of learning and discipline.” He 
disagrees decidedly with the many 
scholars who, in order to account for 
the intermingling of pagan and Chris- 
tian elements in many eighth- and 
ninth-century texts, find it necessary 
to assume dual authorship or late tam- 
pering with the manuscripts. On the 
contrary, Professor Kennedy declares 
that the genius of Old English poetry 
is essentially Christian and the Chris- 
tian spirit in the Beowulf particularly 
is “too deeply engrained ... to permit 
the hypothesis of original composition 
by a pagan poet.” 

In other details related to Christian 
influences, Professor Kennedy exhibits 
sound understanding and appreciation. 
He gives full place to the use by Old 
English writers of liturgical and homi- 
letic materials as well as of the more 
widely recognized Scriptural sources. 
He shows too a firm grasp of the 
ramifications of Christian allegory as it 
was applied to doctrine and to legend. 

The author’s own translations are 
used as illustrations throughout and 
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are marked by clarity, simplicity, and 
faithfulness to the originals. The book 
includes, besides an appendix on the 
manuscripts, the Cynewulfian signa- 
tures, and the Storm Riddles, a selec- 
tive bibliography from which the only 
startling omission is the highly use- 
ful Annual Bibliography of the Modern 
Humanities Research Association. An 
index would have considerably in- 
creased the value of a work which may 
well become a handbook for students 
in the field. M. D. C. 


India’s Problem Can Be Solved. By De 
Witt Mackenzie. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $3.00. 

Report on India. By T. A. Raman. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
$2.50. 

Independence for India? Compiled by 
Julia E. Johnsen (The Reference 
Shelf Vol. 16, No. 3). New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Co. $1.25. 

In January this department reviewed 
Subject India in which an Englishman 
boldly called for the complete inde- 
pendence of that country—within the 
British Commonwealth or outside of 
it, according to the choice of In- 
dians themselves—and also urged 
Americans to take part in the effort to 
effect a satisfactory settlement of the 
Indian question. The first of the three 
books named above—another attempt 
to solve the Indian problem—comes 
from a newspaper man of thirty years’ 
experience, a former head of the Euro- 
pean Bureau of the Associated Press. 
He describes the circumstances which 
led to the failure of the Cripps mis- 
sion, and deprecates official interven- 
tion by outside powers, but urges the 
need of reopening the case and carry- 
ing on negotiations in a reasonable 
frame of mind. He predicts that the 
solution will come through a searching 
of hearts on both sides and an elimina- 
tion of distrust; and he mentions with 
approval the suggestion of a famous 
but anonymous Briton that immediate- 
ly after the war an all-India planning 
board be set up with American par- 
ticipation to plan for (a) the establish- 
ment of free states with semi-dominion 
status in all the chief provinces of 
India; (b) the giving of freedom.to 
Untouchable India with a local terri- 
tory to which Untouchables could go 
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as an alternative to remaining citizens 
of the Hindu or Moslem states in which 
they previously dwelt; (c) the enact- 
ment of a free trade law effective until 
1950; (d) an ultimate federation of the 
provinces of India similar to the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth or the American 
Union, or else a League of Indian 
Nations. 


In the second volume now under re- 
view, Mr. T. A. Raman, a well-known 
expert on Indian affairs, publishes a 
balanced analysis of the economic situ- 
ation in India, which will greatly aid 
the average reader to an appreciation 
of the complexities of this subject. In 
his opinion the Cripps mission was 
torpedoed by “sinuous and super-clever 
calculations” made when a wave of 
pessimism was sweeping the country 
and when India was under the shock 
produced by the fall of Singapore and 
Rangoon, and by the invasion of her 
soil for the first time in two centuries. 
Mr. Raman, who does not despair of a 
statesmanlike solution of the many- 
sided and intricate problem, takes for 
granted that India will become a fed- 
erated or confederated union of states 
or provinces either within or without 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Miss Johnsen’s compilation, the third 
volume listed above, Independence for 
India?, contains selections of high value 
from writers of various schools of 
opinion on the subject, and its biblio- 
graphical data provide the reader with 
clues for a comprehensive study of the 
best available literature. Among the 
articles cited is Raman’s discussion of 
a possible Indian settlement, in the 
pages of the Far Eastern Survey. 

J. McS. 


The Life of Ole Bull (1810-1880). By 
Mortimer Smith. Princeton, N. J.: 


Princeton University Press. $3.00. 

In 1855 Thackeray paid a visit to the 
United States. At Longfellow’s house 
in Cambridge he heard Ole Bull play 
for the first time. He wrote, “Last 
night I spent at Longfellow’s, where 
there was a mad-cap fiddler, who 
played most wonderfully on his instru- 
ment, and charmed me stiil more by 
his oddities and character. Quite a 
figure for a book.” 
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Many of Ole Bull’s Norwegian com- 
patriots, Winter-Hjelm, Jonas Lie, Odd- 
mund Vik, C. A. Aavig—have given us 
brief sketches of his life; the only bi- 
ography hitherto in English was pub- 
lished sixty years ago by his second 
wife, Sara C. Bull. It was time there- 
fore for the present book, a detailed 
life based on memoirs, biographies, 
social and theatrical histories, musical 
journals, and contemporary newspa- 
pers. While Mr. Smith calls Ole Bull 
“the greatest violinist of his time and 
of all time,” he stresses Bull’s lack of 
a sound theoretical training and the 
mediocre character of his composi- 
tions. For nearly fifty years he played 
to crowded houses in his native Nor- 
way, in Germany, Austria, Italy, Po- 
land, Russia and the United States— 
winning his audiences by his extraor- 
dinary technical equipment, and “his 
unsurpassed poetic power,” as the 
great violinist Joachim bore witness. 

Bull founded a National Theater in 
Bergen, sponsored the young Edvard 
Grieg, and discovered the genius of two 
unknown writers who later on made 
history—Bjérnson and Ibsen. He neg- 
lected his first wife, and quarreled with 
his second. He loved the limelight 
better than his home. a as 


The Little Locksmith. By Katharine 
Butler Hathaway. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann. $2.50. 

This autobiographical sketch, is 
written with a rather unusual charm 
and freshness and a perceptiveness not 
often found in contemporary writing, 
especially the first part, which de- 


scribes ten years of almost hopeless in- 
validism. The author manages to re- 
create for us this delicate and beauti- 
ful world which sheltered her child- 
hood, a time far more absorbing in its 
accomplishments than her later life, 
when she was able to make friends, at- 
tend Radcliffe College, and travel. 
There was no desire to escape maturity 
through a return to her sheltered child- 
hood, but it was impossible to be 
natural in this grown-up world as it 
had been possible to find herself in 
childhood. 

The author has been condemned for 
her preoccupation with sex, a rather 
exaggerated judgment. If our minds 
are so prurient that we cannot bear to 
hear sex mentioned, then it would be 
wise not to read at all. There is no 
attempt here to exploit sex, merely an 
effort, sometimes awkward and lack- 
ing in taste, to describe what this part 
of life means to a person whose de- 
formity cuts her off from what is 
happy, and natural to youth. 

The story of Miss Hathaway’s house 
on Penobscot Bay and of her fervent 
apprenticeship to the art of writing is 
absorbing indeed, as is the exploration 
of emotions all the more intense be- 
cause confined to a narrow sphere. 
The author has a fine grasp of spiritual 
realities; she sees the danger of trying 
to live in a spiritual milieu without the 
protection and guidance of religion, 
the awkwardness modern people feel 
in approaching God, and the peace that 
comes to one when at last he is able 
to see things as they are without the 


blurring of introspection. N. E. M. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Catholic Pittsburgh’s One 
Hundred Years — 1843-1943 (Chicago: 
Loyola University Press). The Cath- 
olic Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, who have sketched so 
well the story of the birth and growth 
of Catholic Pittsburgh, modestly dis- 
claim writing a history of the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh. The authors of this 
symposium declare that they have done 
their utmost to gather materials for a 
future historian, by compiling a record 
of the events in the hundred years of 
the Diocese’s existence, and of the in- 


stitutions and activities that mark its 
progress. Part I. begins with a schol- 
arly essay on “Early Catholicity in 
Western Pennsylvania” by Very Rev. 
Felix Fellner, 0.S.B. The succeeding 
chapters deal with the life and labors 
of Bishops O’Connor, Domenec, Tuigg, 
Phelan, Canevin and Boyle. Part II. 
treats of the religious communities, the 
school system, the various works es- 
tablished in the Diocese and its church 
architecture. Bishop Boyle in his 
Foreword, has words of high praise for 
the zeal and generosity of both priests 
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and people, and adds that this cen- 
tenary volume not only records the 
material progress, but lays special 
stress upon the development of the 
sense of the supernatural, without 
which there can be no Catholic life. 

Maryknoll Mission Letters. Vol. 1, 
1943 (New York: Field Afar Press. 50 
cents). The Foreword of this volume 
corrects the rumor that practically all 
the Maryknoll missionaries returned 
from the Orient lately on the Grips- 
holm. As a matter of fact in Septem- 
ber, 1943, there were still in the Far 
East 143 priests and 239 Sisters. These 
brief letters from China, Japan and 
South America tells us how courageous- 
ly the Maryknollers faced every man- 
ner of privation and hardship. Wheth- 
er enduring a hunger strike in Japan, 
or interned in the prison camps of 
China and Korea, or traveling through 
the jungles of Bolivia, these intrepid 
apostles of Christ sent home cheerful, 
sprightly letters, that ought to win 
many a disciple for the foreign mis- 
sions. How pleased they are to write 
about two old men and a ten-year-old 
child traveling on foot for sixty-five 
miles to receive Holy Communion. In 
giving missions in the South and Far 
West of the United States the present 
writer has listened to similar tales of 
our pioneer Catholics. 

Men of Maryknoll. By James Keller 
and Meyer Berger (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00). In the front 
line of the missionary army are the he- 
roes of Men of Maryknoll. Its joint 
authors are a priest and a newspaper 
man—one the well-known director of 
Maryknoll Headquarters in New York 
City, the other a feature writer of The 
New York Times. The young mission- 
aries whose adventures are recorded 
in these pages were personally known 
to Father Keller, either during their 
training years or during his own visit 
to China. Their amusing, depressing, 
tragic, inspiring experiences have been 
translated into a series of stories whose 
interest never flags. 

White Fire. By E. J. Edwards, 
S.V.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.75). Father Edwards, 
author of two earlier books already 
classified as Catholic best sellers, nar- 
rates the story of a young American 
nun, member of a community which 
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cares for lepers in the Philippines. 
The author gives no indication of the 
point where the historical element 
blends with the imaginative; but it 
may safely be said that what is record- 
ed here, in addition to being a vivid 
and moving tale, is at least substantial- 
ly factual. 

The Popes’ New Order. By Philip 
Hughes (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). The timeliness of this 
volume will increase rather than lessen 
in the coming months and years. Fa- 
ther Hughes “whose whole purpose is 
to further the study of original texts,” 
has constructed a book made up of 
analyses and summaries of authorita- 
tive papal pronouncements on the spe- 
cial social circumstances of our time, 
drawing attention to the fact that the 
complete texts are available in the 
three volumes published by the Catho- 
lic Truth Society. The excerpts from 
the writings of Leo XIII., Pius XI, 
Benedict XV., and Pius XII. deal with 
Causes of World Unrest, Powers of the 
State, Family Life, Education, Capital- 
ism, International Problems. Skillfully 
presented as they are they may with 
good right be described in the editor’s 
happy phrase as “the saving words of 
Peter.” 


History: A Short History of the 
Chinese People. By L. Carrington Good- 
rich (New York: Harper & Bros. 


$2.50). For many reasons it is desir- 
able that Americans should have at 
least a general knowledge of Chinese 
civilization; and this small book, with 
information well organized and clearly 
presented, with seventeen maps, 
twenty-four illustrations, a chronolog- 
ical chart and supplementary readings 
for each of its nine chapters, will serve 
as an admirable aid to the acquiring of 
that knowledge. Within the limits es- 
tablished by his purpose, the author— 
who is associate professor of Chinese 
at Columbia University—has produced 
a work eminently satisfactory. Natu- 
rally enough, he gives little space to 
the story of Christianity in China; but 
he does find time to pay a handsome 
tribute to the work of Ricci and his 
fellow Jesuits in the sixteenth century, 
and of their successors in. the seven- 
teenth. Perhaps it is under the stress 
of his wish to waste no words, that on 
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page 224, he makes an unduly short, 
and therefore somewhat misleading, 
reference to the rift between China and 
the Vatican early in the eighteenth 
century. 

Inter-American Affairs, 1942. Edited 
by Arthur P. Whitaker (New York: 
Columbia University Press. $3.00). 
Under the editorship of the professor 
of Latin-American history in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, appears the 
second annual survey in a series which 
will help to promote international ac- 
quaintance and, as a consequence, in- 
ternational friendship in this hemi- 
sphere. The volume records the 
diplomatic, political and military his- 
tory of 1942, discusses the economic, 
social and cultural experiences of 
twenty-two American nations and sub- 
mits the findings of nine able writers 
who analyze the facts. Statistical 


tables, nineteen in number, and a com- 
plete chronology of the year makes the 
book a valuable work of reference. 
The Progress of Pan-Americanism. A 
Historical Survey of Latin-American 
Opinion. Translated and Edited by T. 
H. Reynolds (Washington, D. C.: Pub- 


lic Affairs Press. $3.25). After much 
laborious scrutiny of this 400-page vol- 
ume—which contains neither index, 
nor table of contents, nor even a list of 
headings—the persevering reader will 
discover a good many documents of 
interest and some of real value, dealing 
with various aspects of Pan-American- 
ism. Why the book was put out with 
so little consideration for the reader 
will, however, still remain a mystery. 


DRAMA AND FICTION: The Land of 
Cotton and Other Plays. By Randolph 
Edmonds (Washington, D. C.: The As- 
sociated Publishers, Inc. $3.25). The 
play which gives its title to this volume 
was begun in the playwriting class in 
Yale University in 1935, when the writ- 


er was under the instruction of Walter 


Prichard Eaton; and, like the other 
four plays in this collection, it has 
demonstrated its ability to hold the 
interest of an audience. A Preface of 
marked modesty presents all five as a 
mere beginning of the dramatic pro- 
duction which may be looked for when 
Negro playwrights shall have conclud- 
ed the early period of experimenta- 
tion. Keeping in mind lessons learned 
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from medieval days and from the an- 
cient theater, the author focuses at- 
tention less on subtleties of character, 
psychological nuances and skillful 
handling of plots than upon broad 
characterizations and simple conflicts. 
In the maintaining of interest he has 
been successful. His work is realistic 
—in the sense that it is for sophisti- 
cated, mature readers. 

The Dark Continent. By Richard Sul- 
livan (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50). We have here an 
exploration of the subconscious, some- 
what in the manner of Joyce, but with- 
out his technical brilliance. It tells 
the story of Francis Rafferty, school 
teacher and mouse, who, about to be 
married against his better judgment, 
falls into a hole and is released for a 
time to a life of adventure. Some of 
the incidents are amusing, but the dis- 
tance between the man Rafferty might 
have been and the man he was, is too 
slight for sustained interest. 

Dunnybrook. By Gladys Hasty Car- 
roll (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.75). Dunnybrook is a little Maine 
community where the Warrens have 
lived for three hundred years, a little 
village where no one ever dies, the 
author says, because there are always 
friends and neighbors to keep the mem- 
ory alive. Scene after scene is de- 
scribed with a vivid and authentic art, 
and the characters take their place in 
the story as naturally as neighbors 
dropping in for the evening, and yet 
the novel has not the reality of Mrs. 
Carroll’s As the Earth Turns, nor its 
slow, easy rhythm. The author has at- 
tempted too much, so that in spite of 
the continuing generations and the 
closely knit community, the story lacks 
centrality, and the reader finds it hard 
to keep the characters straight. Mrs. 
Carroll would have done well to limit 
herself to one set of people, sketch- 
ing in their backgrounds where neces- 
sary. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Action This Day. 
By Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.75). This tale of the 
widely publicized travels of a distin- 
guished churchman may surprise the 
reader at first by the very simplicity 
of its telling. The second reaction will 
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possibly be one of unavailing curiosity. 
What would we not give to go behind 
the scenes and hear the conversations 
which took place when the Archbishop 
of New York bade farewell to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and when later he 
talked with Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Monsignor Cicognani, Generalissimo 
Franco, Pius XII., Winston Churchill, 
DeValera, Sir Andrew Cunningham, 
Generals Eisenhower, Giraud, Spaatz, 
Doolittle, Alexander, De Gaulle, Sikor- 
sky? Visiting Bermuda, Lisbon, Ma- 
drid, Barcelona, Vatican City, Gibral- 
tar, North Africa, London, Glasgow, 
Tripoli, Cairo, Ankara, Teheran, Alex- 
andria, Addis-Ababa, Madagascar, Pre- 
toria, the Archbishop, in the course of 
a five-months’ voyage wrote weekly 
letters to his father in a style homely, 
familiar, unpretentious, and, so far as 
disclosures and allusions are con- 
cerned, superlatively discreet. He 
shows his permanent deep concern 
with grave religious issues; but he 
manifests also the many-sided sym- 
pathy and the practical humanity of a 
man whose pastoral instincts are irre- 
pressible. 

The Nature and Treatment of Men- 
tal Disorders. By Dom Thomas Verner 
Moore, O.S.B., Ph.D., M.D. (New York: 
Grune & Stratton. $4.00). Wide expe- 
rience, high professional reputation as 
a specialist and the unique advantage 
of combining in himself the vocation 
of a priest with thorough medical 
training give Dom Moore the ‘right to 
speak with peculiar authority in the 
field of clinical psychiatry. He under- 
takes here to contribute to our better 
understanding of mental disorders, to 
discuss the various techniques of men- 
tal therapy, and to illustrate by cases 
the greater or less success which has 
been encountered by different methods. 
Rather too technical in style for gen- 
eral circulation, the book will never- 
theless be very useful to the student of 
social science and to the more serious 
reader. 

Plans for a Post-War World. World 
Peace Plans. Nos. 2 and 5 of Vol. XVI 
of “The Reference Shelf.” Compiled 


by Julia E. Johnsen (New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Co. $1.25 each). No. 2 
of “The Reference Shelf,” supplement- 
ing earlier issues on the same subject, 
names organizations and agencies in- 
terested in international post-war re- 
construction, and reprints outstanding 
articles from current periodicals. Its 
list of religious statements mentions 
James M. Eagan’s pamphlet published 
by The Paulist Press, and the joint re- 
port of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. No. 5 covers more 
recent material and selects from the 
now enormous mass of current litera- 
ture articles which provide a cross sec- 
tion of proposals pouring from the 
press. Winston Churchill is here, and 
Ely Culbertson, and Harold Rugg, and 
Governor Stassen; and the items in- 
clude an excerpt from the well known 
pamphlet of Herbert Hoover and Hugh 
Gibson. One reference is given to an 
article by John Earle Uhler in Tue 
CaTHOLIc Wor. of last April; but the 
collection might profitably have been 


enriched by a more generous selection 


from Catholic sources. 

Come Soon, Tomorrow. By Gladys 
Swarthout (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00). In 1929 Gladys Swarthout 
—Mrs. Frank Chapman—came to the 
Metropolitan Opera Company where 
she has been the leading mezzo- 
soprano for the past fifteen years, and 
where her superb voice and her charm- 
ing manner have made her admired 
and loved by her associates and her 
audiences. This, her first book, based 
on her own experiences, tells the story 
of Emmy Norton, a young girl from 
Kansas City, who by hard work and 
superlative native talent manages at 
last to attain her life’s ambition—to 
sing Carmen at the Metropolitan. The 
author’s aim is to show how difficult 
a road the young singer has to travel 
to win the prize of a successful ‘career 
in concert and opera. It takes courage, 
determination, self-denial, and endless 
hours of study and rehearsal, but 
Emmy Norton like Gladys Swarthout 
herself, never once faltered on the hard 
road to success. 
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Our Contributors 


TuovuGH this is the first time he has 
written for us, F. A. HERMENS (“Ger- 
many and a Christian Peace”) has 
contributed widely in the field of 
economics and politics to German, Aus- 
trian, French and American periodi- 
cals. With a Ph.D. degree in Econom- 
ics from the University of Bonn, sup- 
plemented by post-graduate studies in 
Paris and London, after he came to 
this country in 1935 he taught Econom- 
ics at the Catholic University until 1938, 
and then went as Associate Professor of 
Politics to the University of Notre 
Dame, where he still is. Dr. Hermens 
is the author of two books in German, 
and in English, Democracy or Anarchy 
and Germany and the Post-War World, 
the latter soon to be published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

Ir is over two years since we heard 
from Mary IRENE WooprurF (“One Was 
Strange”), but maybe the infrequency 
of her contributions has something to 
do with their unusual quality. That, 
and the fact that writing is not her pro- 
fession but her elected avocation. Miss 
Woodruff, who is a teacher, holds her 
B.S. from Boston University. She lives 
in Somerville, Mass. 

Never, we think, was JosEePpn J. 
REILLY more enticing in his literary 
ramblings than in his present “Jane Car- 
lyle Appraises Her Contemporaries.” 
We can picture him, passing even the 
strictness of Jane’s “critical creed,” an 
honored guest at No. 5 Cheyne Row. 


Again the thought obtrudes itself: How’ 


fortunate is Hunter College in its Pro- 
fessor of English! 

From nineteenth-century Chelsea we 
are drawn back reluctantly to face 
Epwarp J. BEersusse’s question “Can 
We Win Our War on the Home Front?” 
Mr. Berbusse is a Jesuit scholastic at 
present studying theology at Wood- 
stock College, Md. He is a graduate 
of Loyola University, Chicago, worked 
for three years with the Confraternity 


of Christian Doctrine in Southern In- — 


diana, and taught for another three at 
Regis High School here. New in our 


pages, he has written on educational 
subjects for other Catholic publica- 
tions. 

IF all our soldiers return from over- 
seas with the clearness of vision that 
marks CorporaAL JAMES D. MITCHELL’S 
“The Real Task,” some good will have 
resulted from their sacrifices. Cor- 
poral Mitchell is a graduate of Carroll 
College, Helena, Mont., holds his Mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of that 
State, and prior to entering the army 
he taught in its secondary schools. He 
is at present in a military hospital in 
California, a returned casualty. 

Ir is fitting that the Rev. WALTER P. 
BurKe’s first appearance in print 
should be in our pages. He is a Paulist 
who entered the Novitiate in 1937, fol- 
lowed the usual course of studies at St. 
Paul’s College in Washington, D. C., 
and was ordained in his native Los 
Angeles on December 27th last. Fa- 
ther Walter has an older brother in 
the Society, Father Eugene, professor 
of Dogmatic Theology at the Catholic 
University. “True Christian Human- 
ism” is a revised edition of a lecture 
given by Father Burke at the Catholic 
Art Association Exhibit in Washington. 

ANOTHER Californian, this time a 
Jesuit, Rev. JosepH S. BruSHER, PH.D., 
gives us the timely “The Bear at the 
Conference Table.” Father Brusher 
entered the Society of Jesus from the 
University of San Francisco, and after 
the usual preparatory study did post- 
graduate work in History at St. Louis 
University. He got his doctorate last 
year, writing his dissertation on the 
little known Fenian Invasions of Can- 


-ada. He is now teaching history in 


the Sacred Heart Novitiate in Los 
Gatos, Calif. 

Since she submitted her story “Put a 
Nickel On It” to us, CHARLOTTE McDon- 
NELL, B.A., has become Mrs. Richard 
L. Harris, but we hope that fact will 
not interfere with a promising literary 
talent. Mrs. Harris is a native New 
Yorker and a graduate of Manhattan- 
ville College. Captain Harris has just 
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returned from active service in Africa 
and Sicily, where he received the 
D.S.C. and the Silver Star. 

“ANGLICANISM Is Not Enough” is 
Mother Mary Paula Williamson’s first 
printed work; it is a subject which has 
always interested her since she became 
a convert from Anglicanism in 1927, 
and later a Religious of the Cenacle. 
She holds a B.S. degree from Columbia 
University, is a graduate of Teachers 
College, was for a time Superior of 
Schools in Maryland, and later a teach- 
er in the Lincoln School of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Mother Williamson 
is stationed at present in Brighton, 
Mass. 

New also is our contributor to The 
Ball and the Cross department, GENE- 
VIEVE COWLES, and a very interesting 
story she tells in “The Charge to St. 
Peter—A Vision for Prisoners.” Miss 
Cowles has given her life to prison re- 
form, and has done untold good in 
espousing the cause of society’s out- 
casts. She is a convert to Catholicism 
and one whom we might all well emu- 
late. 

Poets: A new poet, ELoisE Roacnu, 
M.A., gives us the fine sonnet sequence 
“Nacogdoches,” which grew out of her 
intense interest in the history of the 
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Franciscan missionaries in East Texas, 
an interest developed when she was 
teaching in the Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College in Nacogdoches. Miss 
Roach is head of the French depart- 
ment in the Austin high schools. She 
is widely traveled and left France for 
the last time in 1939. The lone man 
among our February poets is Epwarp 
O’Gara (“The Hunter’) from whom we 
first heard last August. He was then 
an Ensign in the U. S. Merchant Marine, 
with many published stories and poems 
to his credit. AURELIA HowELLs’ “Where 
Roots Are Deep” reflects her Welsh an- 
cestry as well as her poetic heritage. 
Her father was a poet, and a cousin of 
William Dean Howells and their com- 
mon ancestor owned woolen mills on 
the River Wye. Miss Howells now lives 
in Nyack, N. Y. Epira (Mrs. GEeorce 
H.) Tatum (“View Through a Certain 
Window”), busy with many responsi- 
bilities in her Alabama home, and not 
very well, nevertheless is still inspired 
to write the graceful poems always 
welcomed by our readers. RutH (Mrs. 
JoHN H.) MERRILL of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
(“Fulfillment”), is another busy person, 
who despite teaching and mothering 
three daughters, has time to cultivate 
her muse. 
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Schools 





College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 
Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
" New York 


will open its twenty-ninth ye 
Canterbury School in September, 1943. Its locati 
is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford 
Its standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, steadil 
maintained, have placed it among the leading prepartc 
schools of New England. The inteliectual and spiritual value 
of life at Canterbury will not be lessened, but have alread 
been enriched, by the impact of the war. Scholastic effo 
has been intensified . and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Cod 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual coune 
in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, together wi 
the permanent effect of the religious life of the school, wil 
continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral preparation {o 
a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 
New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 








TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of 

omen. Incorporated in 1897 under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia with full 
powers to confer Collegiate Degrees, and reg- 
istered by the University of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
og eg from that University. Conducted 
y the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of 
Women conducted by the Religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus, 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. 

For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on the 
Main Line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 











GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 de 
partments of studies. B.M.—Artist courses, 
4 options. Teacher Training in Public School 
Music. .B.S. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational home economics. 


Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 














Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Text of the statement by the Archbishops and Bish 
ops of the Administrative Board of the N. C. W.C. 
With Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald C. 
Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 
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Rev. Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S,P. 


A Popular Book of Apologetics 
for the Catholic and 
the non-Catholic 


“I Believe” is a simple exposition of the 
Divine credentials of the Church. Over 
100,000 copies of the new pocket edition 
have been printed. You will want it for 
your class in religion, your discussion club, 
your convert. 


25 cents a copy, $23.00 the hundred 


transportation extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 W. 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


POCKET 
EDITION 

244 pages 
14 illustrations 


Catholic Herald 


(Published in London for the World) 


A Subscriber writes: 


“I am whole-heartedly in sympathy with 

the policy of your paper in its cou- 
rageous loyalty to the Holy See, re- 
gardless of political unrests too often 
short-sightedly pursued by Catholics. 
This has enabled you to support the 
wise attitude of President Roosevelt to 
defend France, a policy which is far 
more certain to bring the kind of peace 
we all want than the one you to your 
lasting honour, have steadily refused to 
follow. .. . I congratulate you on the 
admirable tone of your paper, and I hope 
it will continue to flourish.” 


Annual Subscription $3.00 
(Payable by International Money Order) 
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NEW CATHOLIC HERALD, Ltd. 
67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 
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is almost exhausted. We would 
appreciate any used copies of 
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That Overtook Christ 


By REV. M. RAYMOND, O.C.S.O. 
The author of “The Man Who Got Even With God” 


















QUOTING THE REVIEWERS 


“It should be unnecessary to state that The 


Family That Overtook Christ is reeommend- 
ed to all.”—Best Sellers. 


@ “The author has chosen a great subject.” 
cat —The Catholic World. 
iz “Reading it is a thrilling adventure in hagi- 
ography.’”’—Books on Trial. 
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. will appeal to a wide field of readers.” 
—tThe Sign. 





















The story of a remarkable family: St. Bernard, his parents, 
brothers and sister. Biography and history in the form of a 
novel, sparkling with romance, adventure and spiritual perse- 
verance. “Will delight any reader who likes a first-class 
story.”—“Our Sunday Visitor.” $2.75 
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P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
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